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Swi 
Premium 
Calendar 


1909 


Consists of four 
subjects taken by 
special permission 
from famous Amer- 
ican Art Galleries. 








The subjects 
for Swift’s Pre- 
mium Calendar 
1909 are: — 


“Going, to Pasture”— 
G. S. Truesdell. In 
Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, Washington. | 
“All’s Well”—Wins/ow 
Homer. In Boston 
Museum of Fine 
rts. 


“Song of the Lark”— 
p~ & Breton. 1n Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

“The Sisters ”-—A. W. 
Bouguereau, In Met- 
ropolitan —- of 

rt, New Yor 


LON TN ERR 





originals. 
subjects for framing. 


Swift & sent Dept. 63, 





ESTA. 











Reproduced er the latest stone printing art, bringing out the true colorings of the 
The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no advertising, and makes handsome 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (four subjects) Can Be Obtained 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or—One ca 
Or—Ten Wool Soap 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon— the highest quality — of 
uniform tenderness and flavor the year ‘round. Address 


from a jar of Swift’s Beef Extract 
rappers. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Where winter's stress. is never 
known and every day is one of balmy 
airs and sunshine. 

To make the journey worthy of its 
ending there’s but one way to go — 
the 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


Library, observation parlor, buffet, bar- 
ber, electric lights and fans, mission 
dining-room and drawing-room.or state- 
roomaccommodations, singly oren suite. 


and St. Louis over the line 
in less than three days. 


ee DOOD OOOO OOO OOOO ICCC ICCC IC! 


Daily from Chicago 
of lowest altitudes 


500 





Book of train, trip and California, 
y beautifully illustrated, for the asking. 
\ 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
1814 La Salle Station, Chicago 
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= Five Days Free 


71 This simple, practical, accurate 
J computer costs only $25.00 —a 
fraction of the price of key ma- 
. chines — and as everything 
# they do except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any position — 
at any angle. You can rest it on any desk 
or on book page alongside column of 
figures you wish to add. It’s a wonder as 
a saver of time and errors. Capacity, 
9,999,999.99, Send for one on 5 days’ free 
trial. If it doesn’t do all you want it to do, 
send it back at our expense. 
Catalog Free upon request to 

RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1435 Tribune Building, Chicago 
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No Stropping 






E will use it, never 
fear! And thank you 
from his heart every time 


he shaves. 

Over two million men are 
using the Gillette—any one 
of them will tell you he would 
not be without it for ten times 
its cost. 


Shaving in the old way is the bane of a 
man's life. It means time wasted at the 
barber-shop—or tedious stropping and 
scraping with the old-fashioned razor, with 
the certainty of cuts and scratches if he is 
nervous or in a hurry. Besides, as you 
know, he is not always shaved when he 
ought to be. 


New York 
Times Building 


Give Him a Gillette 
Safety Razor for Christmas 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


206 Kimball Building, Boston 


The Gillette makes shaving easy. Takes 
only five minutes for a smooth, satisfying 
shave, no matter how rough the beard or 
tender the skin, 

No stropping, no honing. Any man can 
use it. Itis the one razor that is safe—can- 
not cut his face—and it is the only razor 
that can be adjusted for a light or a close 
shave. 

A man is conservative. He takes to the 
Gillette like a duck to water once he gets 
acquainted — but, as with other improve- 
ments, it sometimes takes a woman to lead 
him to it. 

The Gillette nfakes a beautiful gift, with 
its triple silver-plated handle, in velvet 
lined, full leather case. 

Standard set, as illustrated above, $5.00. 

Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 

Send for illustrated booklet today. 

The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and sport- 
ing goods stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us. 


Chicago 
Stock Exchange Building 


Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 


Gillette Saety 


NO HONING 
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TRY IT YOURSELF 











54 Years of thew How is in this Label 


Nig 











€vening 
Glothes 
b 

Stein-Bloch 


Tailors for Men 


Write for Smartness” 
the Illustrated book 
of mens Winter styles 


Office & Shops 
Rochester, N.Y. 


New York 
130-132 Fifth Avenue 


Stein-Bloch Clothes can be examined, 
tried on and bought at your leading 
clothier’s. 











ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies erfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


and we will 
Send 10 Cents send a sample. 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 











“I MADES12 8: | 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 



















Dayton, Ohio 








Sursruc’s 


Printers, Engineers, Mechanics and Workmen : 


Wanted to Represent VANCO HAND SOAP in shops where they 
work. $25.00to$40.00 per month has been madeontheside. Youcan 
work up a profitable independent business. Send 10c for full size can 
and particulars. The J.T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, . 
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Model H six-cylinders. Seven passengers. 36-inch wheels. 127-inch 
wheel-base. 2600 pounds. $3750, f.o.b. Syracuse. (Top extra.) 


The only high-grade, light-weight large automobile. No other 
automobile combines such extreme refinement, and flexibility of 
power with simplicity and great strength. 

We have been making Model H for four years. It is the high- 
est development of six-cylinder engineering —smooth, quiet and 
with abundant reserve power for every demand. Its ability for 
hard work on the high gear is altogether unusual. 

There is no jolting nor jarring. It will carry its passengers 
farther in a day with comfort on American roads 
than any other automobile. It is almost incred- 
ibly easy to handle and control. It gives you a 
sense of ease and security unknown in any 
heavy automobile. And no heavy automobile 
can do so much on so low an operating cost. 

Model H looks its class in every detail. With 
its long sweeping lines, big wheels and tires— 
the largest on any automobile of its weight — 
handsome sheet-metal body and superb finish, 
Model H is the very picture of quiet elegance 
and style. 


Quality, not pounds, makes an automobile 
high-grade and strong and safe. 


Strength is not a question of weight. It is a question of materials and their proper distribution. This is where 
skillful engineering comes in, The Franklin laminated wood frame—the highest grade construction—is both stronger 
and lighter than the ordinary steel frame. The Franklin tubular axle is stronger and lighter than the solid I-beam 
axle commonly used. And so, all through the automobile. 

Weight is what wears out tires. The light weight of Franklin automobiles makes their tires last longer than 
those on any other automobile, no matter what it costs. 

The Franklin air-cooled motor is neither big nor heavy, but it is the most efficient and effective of automobile 
engines. Its production of usable power for its size is unparalleled. It does away with the weight and complication of 
water-cooling apparatus and allows the whole automobile to be refined, simple and unsurpassably strong. 

Water-cooled automobiles with not a particle more strength nor carrying ability weigh a third to a half as much 
more, with all the chronic tire troubles and other worries involved ; beside the unreasonable operating expense. 

There is no “tire-problem” with Franklin automobiles; no overheating, no leaking, no freezing. You can use 
any Franklin every day in the year. 

Look at any Franklin model inside and out. Ride in it on any road. Put it to any test. Compare the perform- 
ance of the perfect score Franklins with that of the heavy water-cooled machines in the Glidden tour and the Bretton 
Woods, the Chicago and the Cleveland endurance runs—the four severest reliability tests in automobiling history. 
The tire troubles, the overheating and leaking, the broken axles and broken frames were none of them on the light- 
weight air-cooled Franklins. 


Before you buy trouble and useless weight, look into the facts. 


Model D Touring-car 36-inch wheels. 106-inch wheel-base. 2100 Model G Runabout with single or double rumble seat. Four-cylinders, 
pounds, $2800 (Top extra). 18 h. p. long-stroke motor. Multiple disc-clutch, sliding-gear transmission, 
The Franklin Model D is the greatest of five-passenger automobiles — power- shaft-driven, $1800 (Top extra). 
ful, commodious and strong but not bulky nor heavy. Model G Runabout is the only small automobile of its grade and style. In qual- 
The extreme Franklin engine-effectiveness combined with strength and ity and refinement it equals the largest Franklin touring-cars. It is speedy, capable 
light weight make Model D do more than any other five-passenger automobile. for the hardest service and anastonishing climber. Like all Franklin Automobiles 
And its easy-riding quality makes it more comfortable than any automobile the G Runabout may be left standing out of doors in any weather and has nothing 
except a Franklin. to freeze. Asa business and professional runabout there is nothing to compare 
This is the sixth year of Model D. It is a tried and proven standard — with Model G. It is the readiest of automobiles, the easiest to operate and care 
a touring-car, a city car, a family car; the ideal for all-around service, for. It costs next to nothing to main- 
and as handsome as it is able. tain, and you can’t wear it out. 


Forty page De Luxe Catalogue now ready. 
Sent only on request 


G 18 H. P. touring-car $1850. Runabout with single or double rumble seat $1800. 
D 28 H. P. touring-car $2800. Runabout with single or double rumble seat $2700. 
H 42 H. P. touring-car $3750. Runabout with single or double rumble seat $3600. 


Broughams, Landaulets, Limousines, Town Cars, Motor Cabs, Prices f.o.b. Syracuse. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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NOW 


We have reduced the price of ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox. 
We are now saving you 50 cents on every six pairs 


that you buy. 


And you actually save this money. 
For the sox you can now buy for 25 cents a pair 
are the same identical ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox that have 


heretofore cost 33% cents. 


The best yarn now costs us ten cents per pound less. 
You get the same quality —yarn and stitch—from 
The reason is this: 


the top to toe of these sox. 


We Now Pay an Average of 
63c per Pound for our Yarn 


Before we paid 73 cents. 


So the reduction is really in the market price of yarn. 
For we still pay the /op market price —as before. 
We could buy coarse yarn for less than half what we pay. 


But the sox would be uncomfortable. 


We still buy the best yarn we know—exactly the same 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton—the softest and finest 


3-ply yarn that the market affords. 
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Genuine Holeproof Sox 
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of ‘‘ Holeproof.”’ 


kinds. 
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C a Pair 


But instead of putting this reduction into our profits, 
we use it to make our price less. 

The saving is for those who wear ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 

For though all makers now pay less for yarn they are 
not cutting the price of their hose. 

They are saving the difference for added profit. 

Those who have always paid 25 cents for inferior goods 
can now have the best at that price. 

Since the price is now 25 cents a pair, see if ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ are not far better than others at this price. 
if they aren’t softer — finer — more comfortable —see if you 
ever have to return a pair. 


See if You Do Not Now Prefer 
the Original Guaranteed Sox 


If you think any other kind compares with ‘‘Holeproof,”’ 
try both kinds and see. 
Let the next box of sox that you buy be a trial box 


Judge 


Learn in this way what you miss by wearing other 





You can now buy a box of six pairs of 








Holeproof Sox—formerly $2—for $1. 50 








Prove in one trial that six pairs of 
‘‘Holeproof”’ are the best sox that $1.50 
will buy. 

We knit our hose with 3-ply yarn, 
which is doubled to 6-ply in heel and toe. 
Yet these parts are not stiff, for our yarn 
is extra soft. 

Compare “Holeproof’’ with the best 
unguaranteed sox—the result will sur- 
prise you. You'll never again pay 25 
cents for sox that wear out in a week. 


Think of the Convenience 


Think what a comfort to always have 
six pairs of sox in your dresser ready to 
wear when you want them. Think of 
never having to look for whole sox. 
Think of the time and the bother saved 
when in a hurry to dress. 


We Spend More 


We spend $30,000 a year for inspection 
alone. 80 people—all non-producers— 
do nothing else all day. 

One apparatus we use cost us $5,000.00. 

It simply filters and softens the water 
we use for our dyes. 


How to 





Holeproof Sox —6 wey , $1.50. Medium and 
light weight. Black, ight’ and dark tan, navy 
blue, pearl gray, and black with white feet. Sizes, 
9% to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight ina box. 
All one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra ‘light weight) — Made en- 
tirely < Sea Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2. 

=x—6 pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight Black, navy blue, 
light, and dark tan, and pearl gray. Sizes, 9% 
to 12. 
DS Stockings —6 pairs, $2. Medium 


But that makes our colors clearer. 
Then it makes them fast. 

So “ Holeproof”’ never fade, crock, 
nor rust. 

We sterilize each pair twice in the 
making, so the sox are sanitary. 

Each pair is thoroughly shrunk, so the 
sox never wrinkle nor stretch. 

The shaping is 


“Holeproof.’”? Over 100 imitations have 
been placed on the market since they 
became a success. 

Weare today one of the greatest hosiery- 
making concerns in the world. 

600 people are employed in our factory. 

So when you buy a box of “ Holeproof”’ 
you get more than appears on the 

surface. 





done in the knitting 
process, so that 
shape is permanent. 

The sox lose none 
of their qualities 
after washing. 


We Use the 
Latest Machines 





Holeproof Sox are sold in 
boxes of 6 pairs with a 6 
months’ guarantee reading like this: 

“‘Tf any or all of these hose come to 
holes or need darning within — six 


months from the day you buy them, 
we will replace them free.”’ 


You get all the 
foregoing assurance 
that the goods are 
the best to be had 
—that they are hon- 
est goods — that the 
guarantee is not 
made to ge sales, 
but to protect you 








If a new machine 
is produced, anywhere, that does better 
work, we employ it. 

It is thus that we keep our lead in 
this business—keep far ahead of all 
others. 


31 Years to Make the First Pair 


31 years were spent in perfecting 


Order 


weight. ark, tan, and black with white feet. 


= t. tol 
e-Stockings —6 pairs, $3. Fin- 
ished ‘like ty . light weight. Tan and 
black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Boys’ Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 


Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ mm oe —6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. peat enoree knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 se 9 hese are the best children’s 


hose made aie. 





after you’ ve bought. 


Dre Your Hose bnsecred ? 


We are not asking you to buy simply 
for extra wear — but for all that you like 
in sox— plus extra wear. 

Simply resolve that you’ll try 








‘*Holeproof’’—that you’ll know which 
is the best hosiery—that you’ll abandon 
prejudice and see what ‘ Holeproof’’ is 
like. 

After that you’ll always buy‘‘Holeproof”’ 
—you’ll buy fewer pairs of hose — you'll 
save money — trouble —time. 


Get the Genuine 


If your dealer does not have genuine 
“Holeproof”? Hose, bearing the 
‘‘Holeproof’’? Trademark, order direct 
from us. Remit in any convenient way. 
Mail the coupon and we will ship the 
hose promptly and prepay transportation 
charges. 

Remember, the ‘‘ Holeproof’’ guaran- 
tee protects you. If the hose comes to 
holes and darning within six months, you 
get new hose FREE. 

Write for free book, ‘“‘How to Make 
Your Feet se 


flolepro 


flosiery 


D CHILDREN 





Men’s [| 

Women’s |_| “0/proof Hosiery Co., 239 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
’ 

Boys > Enclosed §. 


Be EEE 


Put check mark in square opposite kind you want. 


Please send me 





boxes of 


Weight. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECE 


THE NEW SENATE 





HEN President Taft calls the 

W Sixty-first Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to revise the 

tariff, soon after he is inaugurated, the 
real battle for the control of the Senate 
by the two factions in the Republican 
party will begin. There were some 
skirmishes in the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress, which closed last 
May, notably the one over the ques- 
tion of providing for the construction 
of four battleships instead of two, and 
there may be others during the session 


that began on December seventh and . ses Fae s i eS ¢ 


eee 
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will end at noon on March fourth, next. 
It is likely, however, that these will be 
but skirmishes, as the others were, and 
that the heavy firing will not begin until 
the new men are all in their seats for the 
special session. 

The Senate renews one-third of its 
membership every two years. This year 
there will be twelve or thirteen new men 
out of the thirty-one elected, the final 
result depending on the revised count in 
some States not yet made when this is 
written. On the face of the returns, at 
this time, the Senate will be made up of 
thirty-two Democrats and sixty Repub- 
licans, leaving the Republicansone short 
of a two-thirds vote, which is provi- 
dential in a way, inasmuch as with a 
two-thirds vote the Republicans could, 
practically, nullify the Democratic 
opposition and do exactly what they 
pleased. Not that they will not be able 
to do that, in a great measure, as it is, 
but with a two-thirds vote there would 
be no opposition that could stop them 
in many parliamentary situations, pro- 
vided they all voted together. 

‘Long-time observers of the Senate 
are of the opinion that in the next four 
years, during the term of Mr. Taft, the 
control of the Senate will shift from the 
East to the West. This opinion is based 
on the gradual growth of strengthamong 
the radical element, the elimination of 








conducting the affairs of the Senate, as 
well as fighters who can combat the 
surely-increasing radicalism. When 
Platt, of Connecticut, died Aldrich lost 
his ablest associate; when Spooner re- 
signed he lost his most brilliant advo- 
cate and when Allison died he suffered 
greatly, for Allison was the wisest of 
counselors and the most conservative 
of Senators, in addition to having a 
Fit more comprehensive knowledge of the 
nah a complex machinery of the Government 
= than any man in public life, or private 
IT? life, for that matter. Knox may, in a 
ee j way, replace Spooner, for Knox is an 
advocate and a skillful one. Elkins is 
a good rough-and-tumble politician and 
might help, but he is not to be classed 
with any of those whoare gone. Burrows 
is a crafty Senator, but he is old and 
tired. Frye and Cullom are both too 
old, even if they had other qualifica- 
tions. Foraker is eliminated and so 
is Hansbrough. Leader Aldrich will 
have slim picking among his conserv- 
ative colleagues and, as is probable, 
will line up a combination somewhat 
like this: Aldrich, Hale, Knox, Elkins 
and Crane, with Lodge beating on the 
door to getin. Crane is a smart man, 
not overly impressed with the abilities 
of his colleague, Lodge, and Crane is 
likely to assume great importance in 
the new alignment, as is John Kean, of 
New Jersey, who is a man of much 
experience and of wise counsel. It 
would not be surprising if Kean super- 
seded Elkins, or if Kean were placed in 
the company without the consideration 
of Elkins. Of the two Kean would be 
the better man. 
: There is no doubt that Aldrich will 
” take the lead and attempt to hold the 
Oo control during the revision of the tariff. 
There may be a fight on this, and 
probably will. Aldrich has been mak- 
ing and remaking tariffs for many 
years. He knows more about them 












old, conservative leaders by death and 

other causes, and the influx of half a 

dozen or more new Senators, who may be ex- 
pected to ally themselves with the little group 
of men older in the service who have shown a 
disposition not to follow every time Senators 
Aldrich and Hale issue orders. The leading 
Republican group of the Senate—the Senate Oligarchy—has been badly shattered, 
and there are not men in the Senate who have the ability in special lines to take the 
places of those who are gone. When it was at the full flower of its power the Oligarchy 
was made up of Senators Aldrich, of Rhode Island, Hale, of Maine, Platt, of Connecticut 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, Allison, of Iowa, and McMillan, of Michigan, with several other 
lesser lights in the capacities of lieutenants and hangers-on. The disintegration began 
with the death of McMillan, although he was not of such great importance that his place 
was not easily filled, and continued with the death of Platt, of Connecticut, the resignation 
of Spooner and the death of Allison. Hanna, before his death, had a considerable 
standing in this group, but he died too soon to exercise his full power as a leader. 

Of the original Oligarchy there remain in active service but Aldrich and Hale, and 
Aldrich has announced his determination to retire at the end of his present term, on 
March fourth, nineteen-eleven, although he may be urged to change his mind; while 
Hale, whose term expires at the same time, is seventy-two years old, and not robust. 
The effort has been, of course, to replace the old leaders with newer men who might, in 
a measure, take their places, and Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, has been picked as 
one who has the desirable qualities as well as the conservative inclinations. Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, has forced himself in, so far as he has been able, but there are 
not many members of the Senate who will follow Lodge anywhere, for his superciliousness 
and arrogance alienate even the most fervent Republican partisans. 

The problem of Mr. Aldrich, admittedly the leader, both of the group of leaders and 
the majority, is to find associates on whom he can place some of the burden of 





By Samuel G. Blythe 


DECORATION BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


than any other Senator, has more real, 

thorough, practical knowledge of re- 
quirements, of necessities and possibilities than 
any other. Besides, Aldrich is chairman of 
the Finance Committee and thus controls the 
tariff-making machinery, although most of the 
schedules will be fought out on the floor. It is 
not likely that the younger and more radical element can defeat him in his tariff-making, 
even if they desire, although it need cause no surprise if they try, emboldened by their 
success in removing certain classes of railroad bonds from the original Aldrich financial 
bill, where they were designated as securities suitable for deposit by national banks 
for the guaranty of currency issued, and in the fight over the four battleships. Aldrich 
made his reputation and got his leadership in tariff fights and will hold it, unless 
he is too greatly weakened by the deaths of Platt, of Connecticut, and Allison, who 
were his main advisers in his other tariff fights. Then, too, there has been no 
tariff-making since the Dingley tariff, which was made in the first year of the first 
McKinley Administration. Conditions may have changed enough to give the younger 
men ahold. It all awaits the event, and ought to be in process of determination by the 
first of April, next. 

It is not necessary to consider the reélected Senators of the thirty-one who will take 
their seats on March fourth, next, for another six years, for none of these is of any 
particular, immediate consequence, except as an individual vote, in the struggle that is 
to come. The new men are important. The radical forces will find several recruits 
among them. It seems certain that, of the new Republicans, Bristow, of Kansas, 
Crawford, of South Dakota, Jones, of Washington, and Cummins, of Iowa, will join, 
naturally, with the group of Western Republicans who will try to wrest the leadership 
from the present controlling group. Bradley, of Kentucky, is an old-time politician, 
and may be expected to go with the Aldrich crowd, although that is not certain until he 
acts; and Page, of Vermont, certainly will. It is not yet known who will succeed Foraker 
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in Ohio, nor Platt in New York, although if Root follows 
Platt he will be an item of great strength to the present 
control, and it is likely a conservative will come from 
Ohio. The new men from the other States, not yet chosen, 
can hardly count, except as voters, one way or the other. 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, who is to succeed Fulton, is a 
Democrat who will be elected by a Republican legislature, 
but he will undoubtedly act with the Democrats. 

There have been many revolts, small and inefficient, in 
the Senate among Republicans, and directed at Aldrich, 
but none has been of enough consequence to shake the 
Aldrich control until the revolt against the inclusion of 
certain specified classes of railroad bonds in the original 
Aldrich financial bill last winter. This revolt was not 
brought to a vote, for Aldrich withdrew the provision after 
there had been much spoken opposition on the floor. He 
said he withdrew it to save many Western Republican 
Senators from: the necessity of voting against their party 
because of opposition to the provision in their home 
States—to save their faces. That was as good a reason as 
any at the time. The fact is, these Senators intended to 
vote to eliminate this provision, and would have so voted, 
and Aldrich knew it and he with- 
drew it to save his own face. 
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disrupt the existing order of things, is so much more of a 
radical than the others that he will be out in front leading 
a little fight of his own. Moreover, he is not popular with 
anybody. He isa lone fisherman. He, apparently, does 
not want to make friends in the Senate, and he has his 
want. If LaFollette tries to lead an organized movement 
against the present controlling powers he will find he will 
have no privates in the ranks. The movement will consist 
of General LaFollette and no soldiers, but that will not 
worry him. He is used to it and, at times, it seems from 
his actions in the Senate, goes to extremes in order to 
keep himself away from any association. LaFollette has 
advanced principles and is true to'them, but he is so far 
advanced that he can get nocompany. He isan able man, 
but unfortunate temperamentally. He always wants to 
go the utmost, instead of getting a little, and then getting a 
little bit more. 

Looking over this assemblage of Westerners who may 
reasonably be expected to try to force the advantage they 
gained last winter, after they have the recruits that are 
coming in the new Senate, there is more apparent weakness 
than there is apparent strength, although, here and there 
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among them, is a man who may be relied upon to do a 
man’s part in the fight. Borah, of Idaho, is a young man 
of rather dramatic tendencies, who likes to make a splurge 
speech, and who has the reputation of being an orator who 
can strew all the flowers that grow in the garden of 
rhetoric along his oratorical path. He is earnest and 
sincere, but he lacks both experience and poise. Brown, of 
Nebraska, is a sturdy chap who will develop. Burkett 
is an emotional, sentimental and hand-shaking Western 
politician. 

Flint, of California, is a man of ability, who may or 
may not get in on a movement of this kind. His affilia- 
tions in California might prevent any such action, but he 
has the natural capabilities that would make him powerful 
if he should care to exert them. Gamble, of South Dakota, 
does not count. He is occupied more with petty, local 
politics than anything else. He is a country supervisor 
who got into the Senate by some strange turn of politics. 
Heyburn is a big, bull-voiced, hard-headed person, who 
has opinions and is not averse to fighting for them. He is 
a man of much strength and will make a good ally. More- 
over, he is full of the Western spirit. Piles needs support 

when he goes intoa battle. He is of 
no particular consequence in any 





It was a different proposition in 
the fight for four battleships. That 
went to a vote on the straight and 
square proposition whether the Sen- 
ate, for its part, would authorize 
four or two battleships, four being 
demanded by the President and one 
being the number the Senate deemed 
sufficient. The four-battleship men’ 
were defeated, but they wona sort of 
a victory, for the Senate authorized 
two battleships, one more than the 
Aldrich men wanted, and promised 
to authorize two more each year. 
Hale was most prominent in this 
fight, as he is chairman of the Naval 
Committee in the Senate. He was 
bitterly opposed to more than one 
battleship, and fought desperately, 
winning his main contention only 
after the concessions noted. 

These Republicans voted for four 
battleships: Ankeny, of Washing- 
ton, Beveridge, of Indiana, Borah, 
of Idaho, Bourne, of Oregon, Briggs, 
of New Jersey, Brown, of Nebraska, 
Burkett, of Nebraska, Dupont, of 
Delaware, Flint, of California, 
Fulton, of Oregon, Gamble, of South 
Dakota, Hansbrough, of North 





alignment. If handled judiciously 
he will stay out. William Alden 
Smith, of Michigan, has developed 
a lot since he left the House to go 
tothe Senate. He was the first man 
who jumped out last winter and 
opposed the railroad-bond provision 
in the Aldrich bill, and he opposed 
it more effectively than any other 
who spoke against it. Smith is a 
politician, of course, but he is will- 
ing to take a chance, and he will be 
one of the leaders in the movement. 

Of the new men the strongest will 
be Cummins, of Iowa, and Bristow, 
of Kansas. Cummins has had 
experience in legislative affairs. 
Bristow has had none. He has been 
an executive in Washington for sev- 
eral years, in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, but it is likely that he will go 
to the front for a reasonably radical 
program, if for no other reason than 
because his supporters in Kansas are 
of that type and demand that thing. 
Bourne, of Oregon, can be depended 
upon to get into anyruction. He is 
asort of a fanatic on various matters 
and persons, one of whom is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Bourne has no fear 





Dakota, Heyburn, of Idaho, Lodge, 
of Massachusetts (purely on Roose- 
veltian grounds and because he is 
the Presidential mouthpiece in the 
Senate), Piles, of Washington, 
Smith, of Michigan, Smoot, of Utah, 
Sutherland, of Utah, and Warren, 
of Wyoming. Of this list Ankeny, 
Fulton and Hansbrough have been 
defeated for reélection and will not 
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There is a lane I know and love, 


THE LANE 


By Thomas Lomax Hunter 
While ’yond the hedge the ripened wheat 


of the ruling class in the Senate and 
he will be a valuable adjunct. 

This leaves Beveridge, of Indiana, 
who, in point of ability, is greater 
than any of those mentioned. Bév- 
eridge really led the fight for the four 
battleships, although there were few 
of his colleagues who would admit 
it. By the shifting of politics Bev- 
eridge is now the biggest Republican 





be in the new Senate, and by a 
further process of elimination the 
real fighting force can be found. 
Briggs and Dupont are not likely 
to go against Aldrich in a fight for 
control, nor is Lodge, of course, nor 
Warren, who is chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee and is 
allied with the old guard. Gamble 
is of not miuch weight, and Smoot 
and Sutherland are negligible quan- 
tities. Thus the effective force lines 
up about like this: Beveridge, 
Borah, Bourne, Brown, Burkett, 
Flint, Heyburn, Smith, of Michigan, 
together with the new men. 

Of these Cummins is a radical and 
always has been. He will be strong 
for tariff revision along extreme lines. 
Crawford is much like LaFollette, 
without so much ability. Bristow 
will align himself with the radicals, 
both from temperament and because 
of the circumstances surrounding his 
election. Jones is expected to fall in 
with the younger set, also. 

That, with the followers among 
the weaker men, will give a strong 
fighting body, provided, of course, 
the body wants to fight. Nothing 
has been said about the position of 
LaFollette in the impending strug- 
gle, because LaFollette, although 
he will be in any battle that will 





With shapely cedars either side, 
That lift prim, conelike tops above 


Great tangled hedges, tall and wide, 
Of bramble, grape and sweet woodbine, 


Wild rose and trailing berry vine, 


Within whose depth the plaintive dove 


And brooding sparrows hide. 


The roadway is of clean, white sand, 


In deepest shadow all the day; 
It lays imperative command 

On travelers that hither stray 
To go with slow and idling feet, 
Safe sheltered from the cruel heat ; 


It bears, to tempt the loitering hand, 


Shy flowers and berries sweet. 


Here have I watched the seasons pass, 
Observed the footprints of the Spring — 
White bloom and pink, and tender grass, 


And stir of every greening thing, 
Have seen the coy arbutus blow 
Before the vanishing of snow, 

And heard the earliest singing-class 

Of choristers awing. 


Oft generous Summer, hand in mine, 
Has led me loitering through the lane, 

And offered wealth of bush and vine 
To please and tempt me back again. 


Is shimmering in the noonday heat, 
Here, in cool shade, I may recline 
And dream till even’s wane. 


Here pensive Autumn, sober-eyed, 
But clad in gayest colors, trod 

Where slender ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan’’ vied 
With gay and graceful Goldenrod. 

The lane its tinseled glories wore 

A few glad, golden days before 

The frost its sickle keen applied 
And cast them to the sod. 


Bleak Winter struck the hedges stark ; 

And here through hindering snow I strode, 
At night, when all the world was dark, 

Save for the stars that o’er me glowed, 
Or glimmering lights, through hedge revealed, 
Of farmhouse in a distant field. 
But glad, within the gloom, to mark 

The dear, familiar road. 


And whether earth be green or white, 
Howe’er inconstant seasons rove, 
In heat or cold, at day or night, 
Here do my footsteps gladly move, 
For in its every changing mood 
Is something pleasant, something good. 
It always has some fresh delight — 
The lane I know and love. 








in Indiana. Fairbanks will retire on 
March fourth. So will Senator 
Hemenway. Watson was defeated 
for Governor. Several of the war- 
horses in the House who war-horsed 
from Indiana have been left at home 
and will not be in the Sixty-first 
Congress. Beveridge will be Sen- 
ator, his term not expiring until 
nineteen eleven, and the great 
Republican of his State. Moreover, 
he has a following among the young 
men of the country that must not 
be underestimated. 

There always has been a tendency 
to sneer at Beveridge in the Senate, 
because of certain temperamental 
extravagances, but the man who 
will sneer at his intelligence, his 
knowledge of Governmental needs, 
his ability as a speaker, his sincerity 
and his honesty, is a fool. Bev- 
eridge has many faults, chief among 
which is egoism, but he has not the 
fault of lack of brains. He is easily 
the most powerful man, as an indi- 
vidual, among the younger Repub- 
licans in the Senate. He has a 
keener grasp of what the people 
want, a quicker apprehension of 
the popular need, a sincerer desire 
to do what is right for the whole 
body politic, than many of those 
who decry him. Combined with 
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this, he has had ten years in the Senate and has grown, 
despite his temperamental handicaps, to be a big man. 
And out in the country they do not look at the little things 
that his colleagues magnify. To the young men, Beveridge, 
who fought his way up against tremendous odds, is an 
inspiration. He has a personality that attracts young 
men. In Indiana, while the old machinists flout him, he is 
stronger than Fairbanks or Hemenway or any of the rest 
of the old-line politicians ever was. 

It remains to be seen what can be done with this little 
band of men who may, if they wish, in time, gain the con- 
trol of the Senate that the East has dominated for so many 

ears. It remains to be seen what can be done by them. 
To the outsider, Beveridge would seem to be the logical 
leader, despite these faults of temperament that are so 
resented by some of his colleagues. There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that, in point of ability, he surpasses all 
of them. Whether he can be a leader or not must be 
developed. 

A piquant touch to the situation was added a few days 
after election by the statement, sent out from Washington 
by the Associated Press and apparently inspired in high 
quarters, that President Roosevelt would not be averse to 
an election as Senator, by the New York Legislature, to suc- 
ceed Senator T. C. Platt, whose term expires next March. 
This followed, in a day or two, the story that Elihu Root 
is the President’s choice for the New York Senatorship. 
President Roosevelt does not finish his term until March 
fourth, next, at noon, and the New York Legislature that 
will elect Platt’s successor will meet on January first, next. 

The impression in Washington, before this ‘‘feeler” 
was put out, was that the President would try for Depew's 
seat, which becomes vacant in nineteen eleven, and his 
plans for a hunting trip to Africa and visits to several 
European countries during the next two years were held 
to bear this out. If the President should try for Platt’s 
seat, in order to go into the Senate when the special tariff 


session is called by President Taft, his coming would not 
alter the leadership situation at all, for it is most probable 
that he would instantly ally himself with the men who 
have, in the past, been his friends and supporters. That 
would put him in direct antagonism to the Aldrich clique, 
for the present leaders of the Senate have no love for the 
President, nor he for them. In fact, the President’s going 
to the Senate would make the fight more imminent and 
more bitter, for it is not to be supposed that those Senators 
who have opposed Roosevelt while he was President would 
immediately bow to him when he became Senator, lacking 
the great powers of the Executive and having but the 
voice and vote of any other Senator, with whatever 
strength his prestige might add. Aldrich and his friends 
fought Roosevelt in the Senate when Roosevelt was 
President. What they would try to do to him if he were 
Senator can easily be imagined. They would have a fair 
crack at him then, and they would take it. Likewise, 
Roosevelt would fight back, thus adding considerably to 
the daily gayety. 

It is undoubtedly true that the President has Senatorial 
aspirations, but whether they are so strong and insistent 
that they will cause him to abandon his African trip and 
its resulting dollar-a-word cannot be conjectured at this 
time. Also, the Legislature of the State of New York will 
have something to say about it. There are many other 
handy New York men besides the President who have 
designs on that Platt seat. And T. Roosevelt in the 
Senate would be an entirely different proposition from 
T. Roosevelt in the White House, as he would soon learn. 
Nor does the doctrine, ‘‘The king is dead; long live the 
king,”’ lack application. Mr. Roosevelt has but a few 
months more as President. Perhaps he could not control 
New York State politics. In any event, when he does go 
into the Senate—if he ever does—he will necessarily be 
opposed to the present ruling class, unless he abandons all 
his tenets and principles, which he is not likely to do. 
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This will be the situation in the Senate after March 
fourth, next. The old leadership is tottering. It has 
been sadly weakened by death and retirement. The old 
men are passing rapidly. -Gruesome as it may appear to 
refer to such a subject, there is no doubt that, in the course 
of Nature, many of the older men now in the Senate will 
not be there when the coming four years of Taft are ended. 
Then, too, many of the older men, who have been long on 
the firing-line, are getting tired. Their vitalities are ex- 
hausted. They do not respond to the summons as they 
did ten years ago. And, leaving all that aside, giving the 
older men all the honor and respect and veneration due 
them, granting and hoping they will all continue in public 
life for many years to come, there is no doubt that the 
time is ripe for a régime of younger men, of more progress- 
ive men, of men from the West, who are nearer to the 
people. 

The opportunity is there. A compact fighting force can 
be organized if the younger Senators will enlist for their 
common good and forget the personal equation, which is 
hard, but not impossible. The West. can gain the leader- 
ship of the United States Senate in the next four years if 
the Senators from the West, the Republican Senators, will 
fight together. This may be worth much, or it may be 
worth little. It all depends on how the Western Republi- 
can Senators view it themselves. There is no doubt how 
the bulk of the people in the country will view it. 

It will take hard fighting, and much of it. For many 
years Senators who have no adequate conception of the 
possibilities or the needs of the West have been legislating 
for the West, or controlling legislation for the West, to 
put it in another way, without adequate conception of 
what the West really is; legislating for the West from 
a New England viewpoint. Everything is now propitious 
for some legislation for the West directed by Western men. 

All that is needed is continuity and concentration, 
codperation and courage. 


THE TIDEWATER 4’S 





VERY afternoon, 
K promptlyat threeo’clock, 

a little stir among the 
clerks announced briefly that 
the bank was closed for the day. 
Mr. Pringle, the receiving teller, 
whose window was the first in 
line from the door, invariably 
gave the signal. ‘‘ What! three 
o'clock already?’’ Instantly he 
whistled, as if dismayed—a new 
alertness awoke in his already 
busy manner. Mr. Pringle kept 
up a constant race against time, 
arace in which he seemed always 
to be distanced. Leaning for- 
ward to count the customers in 
line, he snatched at the pass- 
books; and, after that, bank- 
notes, drafts, checksand deposit 
slips flew around in his cage like 
dried leaves behind a park rail- 
ing when the wind blows. 

Richter, the paying teller, 

announced the hour in another 
way. He wasa morose, middle- 
aged man, who paid out the 
bank’s money asif he begrudged 
every cent of it. Reaching 
under his counter with a sour 
grin, he hauled out the broken 
pasteboard back of an old 
ledger, which he set up beside the win- 
dow—ready to slide it over the opening 
the moment the line in front melted away. 
The clerks within earshot laughed some- “a 
times to hear him grunt. A few got down 
from their stools and stretched themselves momentarily; 
others glanced at the clock, scowled, and again set their 
pencils racing up and down the banked figures of their ledg- 
ers. Further along, a quartette of automatic adding 
machines clacked and clanked to the drone of low voices 
murmuring rapidly, all in terms of dollars and cents. 
“ Boston—twelve, two eighty-four, twenty-eight.” ‘‘ New 
Haven—twelve hundred flat.”’ ‘‘Chi.—seventeen, nine 
eighty-three, twenty-two.” 
_ At three o’clock the voices grew swifter, more unintel- 
ligible amid the louder clatter of the machines. Up and 
down the fat columns of the ledgers pencils raced still 
more swiftly. Pringle and Richter, in their cages, crouched 
over stacks of banknotes, drafts and checks; and far in 
the rear of the bank there arose during a moment’s lull 
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“I Tell You it is Hush Money—Hush Money! Do You Hear Me?” 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


STRATE D B Y GEO. 


the rasping chatter of a stock ticker, feeding out the day’s 
closing quotations in the Street. 

Harney, the bank’s loan clerk, hung over the instrument, 
absorbed in the flowing tape. Here, in a moment, he’d 
catch the close of a wild day among days on the Exchange. 
But the close hardly meant for him an end to the labors of 
the day. Three o’clock, as he saw it, merely signaled a 
point midway in what he had come to look upon as a 
double day’s stint—a toil as incessant as the travail of a 
Sisyphus. There were days when he had gone home at 
five o’clock—they seemed to be like holidays. Ordinarily, 
he escaped at six; not infrequently at seven. On un- 
usually active days he had stayed till nine and ten. Once 
— it was during the Northern Pacific times—the Nipper 
panic—he had not gone home for two consecutive nights, 
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and had eaten when he could, 
paying to have his meals 
brought tohim. They had cost 
him eight dollars and forty 
cents, and the bank had cut it 
down to four dollars and fifty 
cents—seventy-five cents a 
meal. ‘‘Mr. Gaines!” said 
Heyburn, the cashier, when 
Harney had gone to complain. 
So the loan clerk went to him. 
“We're not supporting the 
Savarin,” said Mr. Gaines, the 
president. Gaines prided him- 
self on his management, and 
kept a weather eye open for the 
details—small details like this. 

Harney hated the bank. He 
had hated it and Gaines from 
that day, an instinctive distrust 
of the man hardening into ran- 
cor—all concealed, however, 
from Gaines, who assumed to 
adopt the fatherly manner in 
his relations with the bank’s 
employed. But Gaines, who 
had rooked him like that, could 
not repair matters. with a pa- 
tronizing smile, or an equally 
complacent “ Well, my boy,” or 
a ‘‘ Myson” or so, whenever the 
mood struck him. Harney 
hated the bank, because he hated the way 
Gaines had treated him. For twelve years 
now he had slaved in its employ, his eyes 
weakened in adding up its figures, running 
down its balances, checking off its loan lists, 
his health sapped by long hours of close confinement, his 
energies devitalized by grinding fealty in its behalf—the 
almost servile drudgery it demanded of its underpaid, 
unimportant workers. He could look along the line of 
figures crouched over the counters, and each one seemed 
to cry out but the one thing—drudgery! 

Yes, it seemed so to him. There were pink-cheeked 
boys, new to the bank, new to their work, too—hopeful 
and innocently ambitious. Then there were others, not 
so pink, whose shoulders had begun to sag. The drudgery, 
Harney figured out, had its visible stages—they were 
in the second stage. Beyond—rising in the scale—were 
the full-fledged converts—sallow-faced men, men that 
stooped; and when they moved, moved listlessly. Hide- 
bound drudges, he thought them—men like himself. A 


done 
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small, clattering burst of sound drew his eyes to the ticker; 
and as he turned he saw out of the corner of an eye 
Gaines moving to and fro in the foreground. He had been 
doing that all day—restlessly, as if on the lookout. 

But Gaines was florid, well-fed, inclined almost to 
portliness. He had a heavy dewlap under his chin, and 
above the snowy front of white waistcoat, white scarf and 
loose white collar his face shone at times as red as the 
wattles of a turkey gobbler. But what Harney disliked 
the most about him was his spats. There was no way he 
could have put it into words, yet he hated Gaines’ spats 
wholesomely and with a vital heat. They were of white 
duck in summertime, tan in the winter, and always 
spotlessly spick and span. Every afternoon a large 
French motor-car took Gaines from the bank; and the last 
Harney saw of him, as he looked up from the loan window, 
was the spats twinkling away into the distance, white or 
tan, spotiess always, and always self-sufficient. Clack/— 
clack! clack!—clack! rapped the ticker. Harney stooped 
over the tape, his shoulders sagging, so that one looked 
to see him raise a hand to his lips and cough softly, 
lightly, in the deprecatory way of one who has learned 
to reduce coughing to the least possible exertion. 

“Prices at the close . . . ” 

The loan clerk dragged out the tape with a sound like 
that of ripping cloth. There would be no close for him 
until hours afterward; for on a wild day like this in the 
Street he could not leave until he had checked over every 
loan on the list—until he had made sure that the closing 
prices were well above the amount loaned on each item 
of the bank’s collateral security. Furthermore, he must 
figure interest on each and every call loan; and when he 
thought of that 

“There he goes—in hisspotless spats!” grunted Harney, 
looking up instinctively. 

But instead of climbing into the limousine, Gaines went 
to the steps and waved it away. Then he returned to his 
office and closed the door. Through the blue haze of cigar 
smoke Harney saw, dimly, another figure he knew—Lom- 
bard, the broker, a close friend of the fatherly gentleman 
in spats—Gaines’ “connection” in the Street. 

Harney snatched at the loan sheet, still possessed of his 
senseless spleen. He had asked Gaines for help that day 
—asked him again for an assistant; and Gaines had 
peered at him over the tortoise-shell rims of his eyeglasses 
with a fishy stare. ‘‘ Look here, now,’’ Gaines had said, 
“don’t come to me with that again. The man before you 
got along without—ah!—assistance.”’ 

A handy retort had trembled on Harney’s lips. He would 
have liked to say that the man before him had, indeed, 
done it alone, and that he had gone consequently to 
Colorado Springs. Nor did he say that when the man had 
come back to work he had gone, a little later, to Greenwood 
Cemetery. It was the case, but he realized what might 
happen if he said it. 

“Oh, I’m just a dog—that’s it!”” muttered Harney now, 
as he stooped over the tape. ‘‘ This bank’s got me!” 

Before him, as the paper ribbon slid through his fingers, 
arose the visual image of a young woman in an uptown 
flat. He had given his hostages to fortune, and he realized 
it--for Harney was married. Otherwise he might have 
rapped out the retort, so handy on his tongue. 

The ticker had grown busy now. ‘Damn him!” 
muttered Harney, under his breath. For Gaines, further- 
more, had added insult to injury. ‘I’ve noticed, Mr. 
Harney, that of late you have been—ah!—somewhat 
tardy. Nine o'clock is the hour, as you know.” 

Harney had answered him doggedly, realizing that no 
other loan clerk in a downtown bank was likely to be 
talked to in that way. “I was here until half-past eight 
last night,” he said. 

Mr. Gaines raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ You must conduct 
yourself—ah!—as do the other employees. There can be 
no exception. And, perhaps, if you arrive on time you 
may finish your duties—ah—accordingly.” 

Harney went back at him. “But I was kept so late I 
couldn’t do something—well, I had something of my own 
to do.”’ 

Again the president lifted his brows. ‘‘The bank must 
be first, sir—remember that. Always! That is all.’ 

Thereupon he had gravely handed to Harney the day’s 
usual memorandum for the loan department—a statement 
of what the bank would accept from its customers in sub- 
stitution for collateral they wished to draw out to 
deliver. Harney had gone back to his desk, a scowl on his 
face. Yes, he was a dog; the bank had him under its 
thumb. It was not a large bank—as downtown banks go 
—but it was the only one of its size that would not allow 
its loan clerk a helper. ‘‘Oh, i'm a dog!” he growled; 
and out of the memorandum sheet the face arose, hazily 
again—the face of a young woman, brown-haired, blue- 
eyed, pink-cheeked—a fresh, comely face, frowning with 
just a hint of dissatisfaction. 

““Yes—even she’s seen it! The underdog! She knows, 
too, they’ve got me beaten.” 

Ali that day it had come up before him—this thought 
of his wife. He’d tried for a long while to overlook the 
little pucker of her brows, but he could not overlook 
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the words that went with it. He’d been delayed that 
morning because she had sent him to stand off a pressing 
household bill. 

“T don’t wish to hurt you, Walter—but, you know, 
other women aren’t worried the way 1am. What’s wrong 





The Face of a Young Woman, Brown-Haired, 
Blue-Eyed, Pink-Cheeked 


with you? There are the Willises—Tom Willis started 
when you did. And there are the Gays and Fred Sloane’s 
family. I’m sure they don’t need to worry about butchers’ 
bills. Why, they’re riding around in motor-cars.” 

It was not the first time she had asked innocently why 
he couldn’t get ahead. It was even harder to bear when 
he recalled how she had struggled, shoulder to shoulder 
with him, to keep up the battle. For years she hadn’t 
complained, but now the fight was beginning to tell on her. 
But, instead of answering, Harney had only clenched his 
teeth together. He remembered how, once before, he had 
let out a sharp retort: ‘“‘ Willis!—that fellow? And Gay 
and Sloane! Those grafters?” There had been an in- 
flection in his voice, as if he asked whether she wished to 
see him adopt their methods. He knew their policy: 
‘Get money—honestly, if you can. But get it!” 

“Walter, I don’t see why you can’t succeed if they do. 
I’ve heard you call them grafters, but ” There she 
had laughed lightly: ‘‘ Well, why don’t you learn, then, 
how to graft?” 

He had laughed, too, in spite of himself; for she was 
such a child in business matters. Yet, though still a child, 
he knew solidly that she thought him alittle incapable— 
that his place in life only counted failure, if measured by 
the standard of these friends of hers who rode around in 
motor-cars. For two years he had been trying to get a 
raise in salary—a paltry fifteen or twenty dollars a month. 
Fifteen or twenty dollars! Another swift image flew into 
his mind—the picture of Gaines onthe verge of apoplexy 
when he’d spoken of it. 

He looked up to see the president bearing down on him. 
Gaines seemed toe have his eye on Harney as he came 
down the corridor; but he withdrew it suddenly when 
Harney raised his head. The white spats twinkled hur- 
riedly over the marble flooring, turned to the right and 
sped down the flight of steps leading to the safety-deposit 
vaults below. In Gaines’ hand was a fat bundle of securi- 
ties fastened together with broad rubber bands. 

“More work!” thought Harney, idly looking back at 
the ticker. Clack!/—clack! clack—clack! rapped the ma- 
chine; and, fastening his eyes on the tape, he spelled out 
the sequence of cabalistic signs that jerked itself into view. 

“TWMist@s ..:. . Gx:” 

Dully, in the habit of a mind driven to its hidebound 
routine, Harney forced himself to the task before him. 
Gertie, for the moment, was forgotten—Gertie and her 
perhaps not unreasonable questions; for Tidewater first 
mortgage 4’s were Lombard’s specialty; and for two 
weeks now the broker had been feeding them to the bank 
as collateral for his loans. But Harney saw no need to 
worry himself; they were time loans—not loans on call; 
and the bonds had closed only a half off from the opening. 
Scanning the tape again, he set down the quotation on his 
sheet and swung back to the ticker. 

“TWM col. 4’s . . 45%.” 

Harney grinned. Tidewater first mortgage 4’s had held 
up well enough, but their weak-kneed sister security, the 
collateral 4’s, showed the result of a hard day’s grueling in 
the market. They were off three and an eighth from the 
opening, and still showed no tendency to harden. But the 
bank had shied off from the collateral 4’s days ago; and 
Gaines’ morning memorandum bore the significant order: 
“Accept no TWM collateral 4’s for substitution.” In 
other words, customers wishing to replace one batch of 
securities with another could not substitute the collateral 
4’s, which were virtually little better than notes at hand. 
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“Say,” said a voice at Harney’s elbow, “how’s the 
market?” 

It was Richter, the paying teller; he had locked his 
cage and come back to the water cooler for a drink 
Harney, his eyes on the tape, grunted the answer. : 

“Hummh!” drawled Richter morosely, and added a 
bit of gossip: ‘‘ The old man’s balance got a swat in the 
eye again to-day.”’ 

News like this travels fast from counter to counter in a 
bank; for no one yet has found a way to stop the leak. 
“You don’t say,” responded Harney idly, and dragged 
out another length of tape. It was a habit of his, an old 
trick of nervousness that more than once had put the 
ticker out of whack. ‘I wonder ——” he began, and 
then looked around. Richter, with a muffled exclamation, 
had darted away; and over the railing of the safety-deposit 
steps Harney saw the head and shoulders of Gaines 
solemnly coming into view. 

The stairs seemed to have caused the paternal gentle- 
man not a little loss of breath; he was wheezing in more 
than usual distress. Harney’s glance took in the florid 
face, the pouches under the small, alert eyes, the almost 
portly front of the white waistcoat. ‘Eats too much,” 
he thought, and looked back to his sheet. In Gaines’ 
hand was still the fat bundle of bonds, with a flattened 
loan envelope slipped in under the two flat rubber bands, - 

“Lombard and Company—fourteen thousand—four 
months at six per cent.” 

The president’s voice had cleared itself of wheeziness. 
He tapped an open hand with the bundle of securities, and 
then held them face outward, so that Harney could see the 
writing on the envelope. 

“Tidewater Milling First Mortgage 4’s.” 

Harney reached for the packet, but Gaines shook his 
head. 

“That’s all right. Just enter them on the loan sheet. 
I’ve checked them over, and I’ll file them in the vault.” 

Harney’s eye took in the O. K., Gaines’ penciled 
initials “‘W.G.” witha ring around them. It was all right, 
of course. As the president walked away to the vaults he 
entered the loan on his sheet, and sticking his pen behind 
his ear turned back to the ticker. 

“Devilish polite of him, I’m sure!” he grumbled to 
himself. Yesterday, Gaines had done the same thing 
—checked over another bundle of Tidewater Milling 4’s— 
saved the overworked loan clerk that much labor. Yes— 
and the week before, too. Twice during the week before. 

Harney looked up suddenly, and stared after the white 
spats twinkling down the corridor. Like the White 
Rabbit in Alice’s Wonderland, the loan clerk thought. 
But why —— 

“Oh, the devil!’’ Harney said to himself, and hunched 
his shoulders over the tape again. 

“Hey, you there!” a voice called at him from the loan 
window. It was after hours, but there stood a runner from 
a brokerage firm. ‘‘Say—on that loan 48, thirty-six 
thousand to Florizel & Co. The old man wants to know if 
you'll take Tidewater collateral 4’s again. We want to 
lift two odd lots of Annie, fifty Little Steel, all the bum 
Sweet Alice, a slice of the Soup and Nipper—not much, 
though—and the balance of the Mop.” 

Harney stared at him sulkily while he rattled off this 
jargon—the flash vernacular of the Street, the slang terms 
for Anaconda, Steel Common, Alice Chalmers, and the 
three Pacific rails—Southern, Northern and Missouri. 

“Hey?” inquired the runner, catching his breath. 

Harney waved him away. “Tell your story walking,” 
he observed crisply. ‘‘Florizel’s got cats and dogs enough 
on our loan sheet—and this ain’t a pound. Gaines won't 
stand for the collateral 4’s.”’ 

“Frozen face!’ retorted the runner, and went away. 

Tidewater collateral 4’s. ‘“‘Hunh!” grunted Harney, 
and then a thought leaped swiftly into mind. The tape 
flowed through his fingers unseen; he sat looking up the 
corridor, and there passed across his line of sight a semi- 
portly figure in white spats drifting to the doorway and . 
out into the street, where a limousine car had returned to 
a place beside the curb. For collateral 4’s were peculiar — 
peculiar in the way they had been issued. You had to 
look closely to find on their fronts the one discriminating 
word; if you were careless you might not see it at all. 

“Eh?” Harney darted from the ticker. He’d had a 
thought—a wild inspiration. But once suspicion stirs 
itself inside a bank—once it quickens, no matter how wild 
the thought may be, there is no downing it until proof has 
been shown to the contrary. Ticklish affairs—affairs as 
ticklish as the banking business—are safeguarded by sus- 
picion. It is more dependable than rigid personal honesty. 

Harney quickstepped down the corridor, turned and 
made straight for the inner vaults. There the bank’s 
securities were filed away in large, black tin cases. He 
dragged out the first bundle of Tidewaters he could find, 
and spread them on the counter like a hand of cards. 
Then Harney stared. 

“ My soul!” he said, and looked about him guiltily. 

Before Gertie had married her loan clerk she had be- 
longed to that army which the circulars of the Women’s 
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Exchange describe complacently as the “self-supporting.” 
One could apply the same term to the young woman in 
the circus who slides down a wire while holding on with 
her teeth. For Gertie, in the past days of fancy-work, had 
hung on, too, with her teeth—hung on to life. Indeed, of 
the two occupations—hers and the circus woman’s — 
Gertie’s had seemed the more perilous; for the woman in 
the circus, if she let go, would fall into a net, while Gertie 
— well, there had been a net to catch Gertie, too, if she 
fell, but not just the same kind of a net. She hated the 
thought of it—the drudgery, the heartburning pangs of 
disappointment, the rejected work and the living from 
hand to mouth. To-day, it was all recalled to her again, 
flatly and unavoidably. She remembered what she’d said 
to Walter in that moment of petulant worry. Poor 
Walter!—poor, dear, dear boy! She recalled how hard he 
worked, and she recalled, too, how hard she herself had 
toiled before he had come to take her from it. A small, 
conscious wave of color swept into her face at the thought 
of that half-forgotten romance—a romance almost buried 
under now in the sordid, implacable effort of making both 
ends meet. A vision of the courtship in their dingy 
boarding-house swam back into view. They had married 
quickly, he insisting she must toil no more; and from that 
day she had never laid her hands to the hated fancy-work. 
Perhaps she had been wrong. Perhaps she should go back 
to it. All the afternoon it was still before her. 

At five o’clock she arose and walked back to the tiny 
kitchen. Three weeks before she had sent away the maid- 
of-all-work—by that hoping still further 
to economize. However, the dinner 


With a sinking heart, a still fiercer prescience of some- 
thing wrong, she nodded slowly. 

“All right!” he laughed lightly; “you told me to 
go learn grafting—grafting, do you hear? Well, I’ve 
done it.” 

“Grafting? You mean you have 

“Yes—grafting! You didn’t know what you were 
talking about, but I’ve done it, anyhow. And here it is!” 

He waved a hand toward the securities spread out 
before him. 

Grafting! She still had no clear conception of the term; 
it was still as so much Greek to her. But her husband’s 
voice now, in its inflection, spoke of something she had not 
dreamed—a hint of troubled waters, perilously close. 
Grafting ?—had ‘he said stealing his tone could have car- 
ried no greater significance and weight. 

“What do you mean, Walter? I don’t understand.” 

**No—I knew you wouldn’t.” Harney pushed back his 
chair and turned to her, quivering with a deeply vital 
passion—the heat of a man who scorns himself in what he 
is doing. ‘Well, I’m a grafter now. Your unknowing 
taunt—and what the bank’s done to me—have made me 
one.” With a rough hand he flirted the bonds about. 
“Do you see that?’’ he demanded, laying his fingertip on 
one thatlay face upward. “‘ Tidewater Milling Company,” 
she read, and the name meant nothing to her—nor the 
bonds, either. But he explained. 

“‘Look—Here’s a Tidewater Milling first mortgage 
bond. It’s worth, roughly, about nine hundred dollars. 





ring of triumph. ‘“ Now, pay strict attention to what I 
say.” Again he put his finger on one of the bonds. 
“Lombard, the broker, a friend of Gaines, has been 
feeding us these bonds for the last two weeks—all on time 
loans. I don’t know whether he’s in cahoots with Gaines 
or not—it doesn’t matter. Well, every time a bunch of 
these good bonds has come in Gaines has loaned him their 
full borrowing value. Then Gaines has taken the bonds 
down into the safety-deposit vaults and gotten busy. 
He’s nipped out a third or a half of them, and put these 
other bonds, these collateral 4’s, in their place. Do you 
see? Afterward he’s taken the first mortgage bonds he’s 
held out, and put them up with brokers as margin for the 
stocks he’s carrying.” 

It was still too deep for her; she shook her head. “ Why 
has he done it? I can’t understand.” 

“Why?” He rapped out the word angrily, and then 
subsided. ‘“‘Oh, you mean, why did he take this way of 
getting into us? Because all our loans must be passed on 
by the directors. They’ve approved the Lombard loans 
on Tidewater first mortgage 4’s. If the directors hadn’t 
been in the way he could have loaned himself what he 
wanted on any old kind of security—cats and dogs of any 
sort. Why 4g : 

She raised her hand. ‘“ Never mind telling me any 
more. I want to know what it means.” 

He laughed still more triumphantly now, and at that 
she shivered. ‘‘ Mean?” he cried. ‘‘ Why—ten or twenty 
years in Sing Sing. That’s what it means.” He pulled a 

closely-penciled envelope from his pocket 
and glanced at it. ‘‘I worked it out, 








would be an easy matter to manage, its 
piece de résistance to be a stew, made 
from what was left over in the ice box. 
She had not dared go near the butcher 
for fear of a possible rebuff; anyway, 
the stew was enough. Poor Walter! 
Just as she stooped to look into the 
ice box she heard the front door open, 
and then close with a slam that jarred 
all the glassware on the shelves. 

“Why, Walter!” 

He had his hat dragged down over his 
eyes; at a glance she saw he was nervous 
and repressed. 

“Why, what brings you home so 
soon?” 

He slung off his hat, and began work- 
ing at a bulky packet in his pocket. It 
was wrapped in manila paper and se- 
curely fastened with flat rubber bands. 

“Nothing,” he answered shortly. ‘I 
just quit.” 

Quit? Achill of fear shook her. “ You 
quit?” She stepped toward him uncer- 
tainly. ‘“‘ Not your place—your place— 
in the bank?” 

Harney stared at her, his eyes blink- 
ing. “What?” Then he understood. 
“Oh,no! What’s the matter with you?”’ 

She still watched him nervously, a new 
thought in her mind—the remembrance 
of her morning. ‘He wouldn’t give us 
any more—the butcher—any more 
credit?” 

Harney, who had jerked the bundle 
from his pocket, looked up. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Gertie! No! 
I fixed it up with the butcher all right.” 

At the door of the front room he turned 
and looked back. She was still watching 
him. “How soon’s dinner?’’ he de- 
manded, his voice a little harsh and 
thick. She answered she would have it 
ready at half-past six. 

“Well, hurry. I’vegot to talk to you.” 

There was something so heavy and por- 
tentous in his tone that she was alarmed 
again. ‘“‘ Walter, what has happened? 
Don’t hide it from me. Haven’t you 
really lost your place?”’ 








coming up on the Subway. This is his 
first whack at stealing—at all events, I 
can’t find any other bonds he’s monkeyed 
with. But he’s robbed the bank already 
of about forty-eight thousand. That 
won’t hurt us, though we’re not a big 
bank. But for Gaines—well, it’s Sing 
Sing if he doesn’t listen to me.” 

She was whiteand shaking now. When 
she spoke, her voice came quivering— 
small and unfamiliar to her in its tone 
of terrified expectancy. 

“‘Stealing—and you—you 
are you going to do?” 

He shook himself with another jarring 
laugh. ‘‘I don’t know yet; but I can tell 
you this: you're not going to worry any 
more about butchers’ bills!” 

Then she understood. He was going 
to graft! She knew the meaning now of 
the thing she had laughed at lightly. He 
was going to hold what he’d found out 
as a club to make Gaines, the thief, give 
him what he wanted. She saw clearly 
now what grafting meant. Herhusband 
was about to become a grafter—one to 
profit himself in any way he could, 
though the way led through channels 
of blackmail and of theft. In that blaz- 
ing moment she saw there were deeper 
affairs in existence than she had dreamed 
of in her philosophy—deeper, graver 
matters than the mere struggle to make 
both ends meet. 

“Walter!” She walked around the 
other side of the table and pointed a 
tragic finger at the bonds. ‘‘ Wrap them 
up!” she cried, her finger wigwagging 
emphatically. ‘‘Get them out of my 
sight—and yours! Doyouhear?” Her 
face grew more deeply convulsed as she 
saw him fall back in his chair, his mouth 
agape. Then, after a moment’s amaze~- 
ment, his sullen truculency returned. 

“T’ll not doit. I see what you mean. 
You yourself egged me on—to turn my 
hand to grafting. I’m going to see it 
through now.” 

“Yes!—you're going to become a 
thief!” 


What 











“My place?—oh, great Scott!” He 
burst into a cackle of dry and mirthless 
laughter. ‘‘ Well, I guess not!” As he disappeared into 
the front room, still cackling, he called back to her: “‘ Hurry 
up with the dinner, now.” 

But her mind was in a tumult. She was 
fiercely of all a wife’s fierce divination of coming trouble. 
Leaving the dinner to simmer on the stove, she drifted 
along the hall to the front room, determined to know. 

“ Walter ——” 

He started at the touch of her hand on his shoulder. 
Spread out before him on the table was an array of folded 
papers—bonds, as she saw at a glance. 

“What is it, Walter?” 

He stared up at her over his shoulder, and turned away 
again to chuckle harshly. ‘‘Oh, do you want to know — 
know now?” he demanded almost truculently. 


“ Furthermore, I Must Inform You That it is—ah— Final. 


But this bond—here, this one ——’’ He rapped another 
with his fingertip—‘‘this one with the word collateral 
down here—collateral in place of first mortgage. Well, 
they’re worth only half as much as the others.” 

She was white now, though she still failed to grasp what 
he meant. Swift and terrible memories of men that had 
gone wrong in banks swept up before her. Was her own 


husband a ——._ “ Well?” she gasped. 
“Can’t you see it? It’s Gaines, and I’ve caught him 
dead to rights!” 


She shook her head slowly, her eyes burning as they 
fastened themselves on his. He looked at her fiercely, 
and saw she didn’t understand. 

“Oh, of course, Gertie! You’re just a child in such 
things.”” He laughed again, harshly still, but with a little 


Good-Morning” 


He shook his head doggedly. “‘ No— 
just a grafter!’’ he muttered savagely. 
‘I’m going to make him give me the raise I’ve asked for— 
and some one to help me. He’s got to put back those 
bonds, besides. But I hate to think what I'd do if I was 
Willis! You'd have a whole flock of motor-cars then.” 

The dinner on the stove went on simmering. Three 
hours later an odor of burning food reminded her. She 
left him long enough to turn out the gas in the range and 
then went back to him. Toward midnight, after a long 
interval of silence, she spoke to him in the dark: 

“What are you going to do? I can’t sleep!” 
There was a muffled answer. “I wish I knew!” 


At nine o’clock the bank opened for the day. The porter 
in his shirt-sleeves put on a gray uniform coat, and going 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Way They Do Business in 
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HE farther one travels in this little world of ours the 
i. more is one forced to the conclusion, which would 
be startling if it were original, that honesty, like 
morality, is to a considerable degree a matter of geography. 
At all events, nearly every nation would seem to have 
its own peculiar style of being honest or dishonest, just as 
it chooses its own way of being moral or immoral, accord- 
ing to the way you look at the subject. 

Anyway, it appears on analysis that the Chinese, whose 
reputation for exceeding honesty has escaped narrowly 
from passing into proverb, have little more or little less 
of that highly-regarded quality than the rest of us. What 
they possess is a superior system for enforcing honesty. 
Or, perhaps, it may be highly systematized rather than 
highly honest or dishonest Chinese. Whether or not this is 
probity and integrity, inherent and per se, must remain a 
matter of opinion, but let us first consider the system. 

Century in and century out, for the purpose of fostering 
and increasing their credit, the Chinese have employed 
the Guild System of mutual insurance. Almost every man 
in China belongs to one kind of a guild or another, mer- 
chants, laborers, clerks or whatnot. All work together, and 
the business man who refused to join a union of his trade 
and abide by its dictates wouldn’t stay in business long 
enough to learn what the sensation was like. A far- 
reaching boycott leveled against his stubborn head by 
mechanic and tradesman alike would tie him up the way 
a cowboy’s rope entangles an objectionable bronco. 


The Supremacy of the Guild 


VEN the common coolie who peddles vegetables or cut- 
flowers at your back door is controlled in all his petty 
business dealings quite as much by the guild to which he 
belongs as is the greatest merchant.of whom he stands in 
awe. And the foreign manufacturer in China may bless 
his stars that he is in a land where there are no tyrannical 
labor unions; but his gratitude to the stellar guardians of 
his destiny won’t last very many minutes after the guild 
has made him suspect its existence by serving notice 
that wages have increased by fiat, or that all his coolies 
will leave him in the lurch unless the one ignominiously 
discharged be honorably reinstated. ‘‘For a time,” said 
the editor of one of the foremost English newspapers in 
Hongkong to me, “I thought I had labor conditions all 
my own way. But the guilds soon gave me a jolt in the 
ribs and woke me out of my dream. I posted a notice 
one morning that the irregularity on the part of my 
printers had to cease, and that every man who came to 
his work five minutes late would be docked for a full 
half-hour. But no sooner was the notice on the wall than 
my pigtailed compositors crowded round it, deciphered 
its meaning, and came in a body to tell me that, in China, 
time wasn’t counted that way. Five minutes was five 
minutes, not thirty. I would have to go back to the old 
style of telling time, they insisted, or suffer a general walk- 
out. i thought it all over, and finding out that, if these 
printers left my shop, there wasn’t money enough in all 
China to induce others to take their places, I agreed 
with them that my watch was a little too premature and 
















ambitious. On the other hand, which is pecul- 
iar considering their business acumen, these 
same compositors will work overtime for the 
same rate that applies to their regular hours. 
They haven’t learned yet that, in the Occident, 
it’s the fashion to charge once and a half for 
overtime. But they will learn it in time.” 

“And if any particular Chinaman, standing 
out on his rights as an individual, refuses to 
join a guild?” I asked. 

“T don’t know that death recognizes any 
individual rights,” he answered. ; 

All the foregoing must have made it suffi- 
ciently clear that there are guilds in China 
and that the guilds, like the atmosphere, are everywhere. 
But what has this to do with the finer questions of honesty 
and shades of honor? will be asked. Just this: the associa- 
tion or guild, taken as a unit, goes bond for the integrity 
of each of its adherents, and binds itself to make good 
any loss that may have been incurred by his defalcation, 
incompetence or knavery. 


How One Loses His Face in China 


fg the guild itself is perfectly safe, in the long run, in 
taking this method of booming business, being in turn 
guaranteed against loss by the families of its members. 
For in China the family and not the individual is the 
social unit, and every member of it, whether distantly or 
closely allied, is answerable for the conduct and good 
behavior of every other member. A Chinaman is un- 
covered in the community as a thief and a scoundrel, and 
all his relatives, back and forth to the sixteenth cousins, 
uncles and aunts, suffer the most horrible torture that 
refined Chinese cruelty knows how to inflict—namely and 
to wit, the loss of face. He forfeits thus, at one fell swoop, 
social standing, position and the respect.and consideration 
of his fellows. A “‘boy”’ in the hotel steals the purse of a 
guest, and what happens? He loses face and brings the 
same disgrace on Coolie Number One, who has hired him, 
and who is responsible to the manager for the actions of 
every other servant in the hostelry. To gain the face 
which he has lost the peculator may hang himself or cut 
his throat, suicide from that source being anything but 
uncommon in China. A student fails in his examinations, 
and what is his dire punishment? He loses face in his 
native haunts and, quailing under the thought of the 
humiliation that awaits him at home, he does away with 
himself. A mandarin is dismissed from office, a foreign 
minister is recalled, and off go their faces, which is quite as 
bad as if off went their heads. A war is lost and the 
Emperor hangs his head and moves through his palace 
as if in quest of the face he has lost. One authority 
makes the statement that during the Chinese-Japanese 
War, the Emperor, in consequence of the defeat of his 
armies and the march of the Mikado’s troops on Peking, 
threatened to commit suicide, saying to his court: “I 
know what there remains for me to do. There still 
flourish in my park the branches of the tree on which the 
last of the Mings hung himself.” And, by the way, the 
last of the Mings took to the tree in question when he 
learned that Peking was in the hands of the Manchus and 
that, while he might save his head, there was no possibility 
of his keeping his face. Coolie, merchant, mandarin, 
emperor, the very highest and the very lowest, the most 
humble and the most exalted of China, are all actuated by 
the peculiar national ideal of keeping face. Nor does the 
disgrace and consequent loss of countenance consist in the 
perpetration of any crime or misdemeanor. Far from it! 
It rests entirely in being found out and having the mask 
torn off from what it was worn to conceal. Let a China- 
man steal, and let everybody in his village be morally 
certain that he steals, and he may pass for none the less 
of a Chinaman on that account. But let him steal and be 
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caught, red-handed, in the act, and it is all up with him. 
He has lost the dearest and most precious thing life holds 
for him—his physiognomy. 

A more or less supposititious case may show how the loss 
of face works out practically, and how much a Chinaman’s 
love of his countenance tends to keep him honest. Hop 
Lung, the highly honorable and much-esteemed merchant, 
finds that he is up against it and can’t pay his debts. 
Do you suppose, on that account, his numerous creditors 
count their good, hard-earned money lost? Not much. 
They know that Hop’s children will some day pay them, or 
pay their grandchildren or their great-grandchildren; any- 
way, they console themselves with the reflection that the 
money won’t get away from the family. Why? Because, 
if Hop’s remote posterity should be mean enough to repu- 
diate the obligation, they would lose face on earth and dis- 
credit Hop’s beatific countenance in Heaven. In China 
the whole family assumes absolute responsibility in 
financial matters, and a debt is handed down from father 
to son as a sort of precious heirloom, and the cancellation 
stamp never goes down on a debt until it is paid. The’ 
system preserves many a man’s memory that otherwise 
might disappear like last year’s snows; at the same time 
it serves to keep the nation in debt—and all China is in 
debt—and to keep it honest. Of course the ninety-sixth 
male descendant of our merchant Hop Lung, for instance, 
doesn’t relish the fact that he must square the honorable 
Hop’s fan-tan losses, but then he can do the same to the 
ninety-sixth heir in the direct line that follows him, and so 
keep even with the game. 


The Celestial Credit System 


AX: speaking of ‘debt, here is a good place to mention 
another idiosyncrasy of the Chinaman’s way of doing 
business. The native merchant of the Middle Kingdom 
has only three pay-days for the fiscal year, none of which 
falls on the same date for all the provinces, save that of 
New Year’s, when the peremptory call for settlement is 
issued. Then all the A’s in China scamper about like mad 
to collect from all the B’s, in order that they may pay all 
the C’s, who owe all the D’s, who push all the E’s, who 
scamper after all the F’s, and so down a list complicated as 
any puzzle that Chinese wits ever evolved. 

Moreover, it is the rule to permit customers up-country 
to skip the first pay-day and settle on the second. And 
here is the odd way in which the scheme works out: If the 
goods have been delivered twenty-four hours before any 
one of the three dates fixed for collection, the shipper has 
only to whistle for his money for four months plus one day. 
But, on the other hand, if he delivered his stuff twenty-four 
hours after any one of these triennial events, he will have 
to possess his soul in patience and entertain himself with 
his own music for eight months less one day. 

Obviously, a system that extends such long credits is not 
particularly good for business, since it discourages the idea 
of rapidly increasing your profits by rapidly increasing 
your sales; and it must put a damper on the amount of 
merchandise that passes through commercial channels. 
However, in actual practice the bad tendency is somewhat 
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corrected by giving the dealer the option of paying, in full 
or in part as he pleases, before the date fixed. If he is able 
to take advantage of the privilege he is accredited with 
interest at the rate of one and one-fifth per cent. per 
Chinese month on the amount paid in as long as his 
account is kept open. The Piece-Goods Guild: seems to 
have been responsible for the introduction of this inven- 
tion, although it is now followed by all other guilds, 
regardless of the lines in which they happen to deal. 

Cash transactions of a size large enough to be worthy of 
the name, save in retail stores, are almost a rarity to the 
Chinese merchant. Ifthe jobber or middleman travels up- 
country with a load of goods and is lucky enough to sell 
them, he will receive in exchange another load of local 
produce or manufactures plus a balance of cash in hand. 
When the same merchant travels down-country he will sell 
the stuff that has been given him in payment up-country, 
and so work both ends of the jourrey. But if this Chinese 
knight of the road makes it a point to stick to one single 
line, and to restrict his field of operations only to carrying 
goods into the interior, refusing to come back toward the 
coast laden with other goods in kind, then he will be com- 
pensated by hard cash of the realm or by a letter of credit. 
If his money comes in the shape of taels of silver, equal to 
a Chinese ounce, he may have an added chance to extract 
profit, for the simple reason that the weight of the tael 
differs in different provinces, and the wide-awake man 
knows how to get more from Paul than was paid to him 
by Peter. His letter of credit, if payment has come in that 
guise, need cause him no anxiety, for it has been drawn on 
a responsible native bank or on native merchants whose 
names for uprightness and fair dealing carry all the 
authority of a long-established trade-mark. Indeed, for- 
eign travelers and merchants have gone forth into the 
wilderness of China armed with no other means of satisfy- 
ing their needs than these same letters of credit, and never 
found cause to regret it. 


Why Chinese Bankers are Honest 


HE reputation of Chinese bankers and bank clerks 

for honesty is world-wide. Is it merited? The word 
system is again and at once given as an answer and an 
explanation. The Chinese bank clerks belong to a guild, 
the guild isresponsible for their conduct, and their families 
in turn are responsible to the guild. Nothing could give a 
deeper insight into Chinese banking methods than a casual 
consideration of the bankers of the province of Shansi, 
who have followed that profession for generations, and 
who have managed to establish a fairly good monopoly 
over the banking of the big centres of China. One long 
associated with the Imperial Maritime Customs, and in a 
position to know absolutely, says of them: 

“A peculiar feature in the constitution of these banks 
is the extraordinary manner in which employees are 
treated. The bankers themselves, being Shansi men, 
employ only natives of that province, and when possible 
select men out of their own villages. When a man is 
appointed to a post at one of the branch offices his family 
is taken charge of by the bank and held as security for 
fidelity and good behavior. At his post the employee may 
send no letter to his family, except an open one through 
his master. He receives no pay or salary of any kind 
while away, officials are entertained, clothing is purchased 
as required, and sundry expenses are incurred, and every 
item is met with the bank’s money, the strictest account 
being kept of all expenditures on behalf of the individual. 
A man holds his employment for three years and then 
returns to his employer’s house, taking with him the 
account of the money expended during his term; he is 
duly searched and the clothing he has purchased undergoes 
examination. Should it happen, after examination, that 
the accounts are satisfactory and the affairs of the bank 
have been prosperous during the man’s tenure of office, 
he is handsomely rewarded, and he is allowed to join his 
family, who are immediately released. If, on the other 
hand, business has not prospered under the man’s manage- 
ment and he has presented an unsatisfactory account, 
clothing and everything is retained and the family is held 
in bondage until a suitable fine is paid, or the man himself 
may be imprisoned.” 

Considering the evidence, therefore, it may not be too 
unfair to say that the Chinese bank clerk is honest for 


the same reason that the prisoner in jail doesn’t steal: he 
is too closely watched to take the chance, and the chance 
itself is fraught with too great danger to make it worth the 
while. 

Weare told, too, that the Chinaman’s word is as good as 
his bond, but a frank and free discussion with those on the 
ground who know, and do not guess, elicits the fact that the 
proposition needs reservation. The reservation consists in 
the bond. Chinaman number one is not apt to take, in a 
business transaction, the mere word of Chinaman number 
two, if unbacked by a bond. Before the advent of the for- 
eigner it was almost the universal custom in China to 
demand bargain or earnest money as payment in part and 
evidence of good faith; but the increased trade attendant 
on the opening of commerce brought along in its train 
increased competition, and the merchants let their bargain 
money go by the board in their eagerness to outdo the other 
fellow and get their share of the amount of silver in 
circulation. In one way this looks like faith in mankind, 
which has its basis in honesty and honor; in another way 
it looks like enterprise. 


The Man Who Knows Everything 


GAIN, the foreigner—Frenchman, German, American, 
Italian, whatnot—who has any considerable Chinese 
custom, will rest content with the written word of his 
Celestial patrons. But why? The word comprador, 
heard so rarely in the West but which is on everybody’s 
lips in the Far East, gives the answer. A comprador is the 
Chinese business agent or go-between for the “‘tipan”’ or 
head of the foreign house by whom he is employed. In 
China the comprador is an invaluable and indispensable 
institution. Like the encyclopzdia, he knows everything. 
He speaks all dialects; he is’way up in all the complicated 
convolutions of Chinese politics and finance. He is inti- 
mate with all other compradors, and he is well acquainted 
with all the merchants along the coast or in the interior 
to whom his firm is likely to sell. He possesses the 
knowledge of what they are worth and how large a credit 
ought to be extended them. In short, he is an abridged 
and walking edition of Dun and Bradstreet’s. But more 
than all else the comprador is heavily bonded to his firm, 
and his bonds are of no questionable value, for, often as 
not, he is as richly blessed with this world’s goods as the 
man who pays him. 

If the comprador brings a Chinese customer into the 
counting-room of his “hong,” or business house, by that 
very token he stands sponsor for all goods sold, and the 
result is that the obliging and confiding merchant will 
rest satisfied with the prospective patron’s spoken word, 
and blandly forget to ask for security or bond. Not so the 
comprador; he has a lien safely stowed away on his person, 
orelse he has learned through past experience, or from some 
other comprador, that he may dispense with what he is 
just as well off without. Moreover, the ‘‘tipan” has 


another powerful, though invisible, hold on his comprador, 
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and one which may help to make his head rest easier than 
if it were crowned: if he goes broke, the comprador loses 
face. The dire punishment involved in the separation of a 
man and his countenance has already been explained, 
but in the instance of the comprador it is so utterly un- 
bearable that he has been known to come te the rescue of 
the impending bankruptcy of his lord and master with his 
purse and his entire fortune. 

The story is told of a certain faithful comprador who, 
on hearing the sad tidings that his “hong” had gone to 
pieces against the rocks of adversity, sought out his 
English employer and said to him, with tears in his eyes: 
“I will do anything to help you get on your feet again, 
anything. I will even continue to work for you at one- 
third of what I am now getting in salary and commissions.” 

“So be it,” returned the Englishman, more appreciative 
than eloquent. 

A year went by, and the firm’s tussle for existence being 
harder than the gentle comprador had anticipated, he 
went to his master a second time and said to him: ‘I see 
things are not turning out as they promised. Cut my 
commissions and salary down one-half and I will work on 
as before.” 

“Very well,” said the employer, looking, if not speaking, 
his gratitude. 

A third year, unfavored by the gods of commerce, 
rolled by, and once more the good comprador entered the 
presence of the Englishman and said: ‘‘ Cut down my pay 
by three-fourths, and if that doesn’t do ” 

“You get out of here,” interrupted the irascible Briton 
with aroar. ‘I’ve had enough of you! No wonder I went 
broke if you can work for me on three-fourths of your 
present income and still flourish. I thought there was a 
leak somewhere!” 

And the comprador retreated sadly, muttering: “Such 
is Occidental gratitude!” 





Faithful Kwong and the Prodigal 


E can scarcely blame the worthy comprador for being 

distressed over benefits forgot, since the Chinese them- 
selves are so often stigmatized by the Occidental as a race 
which is as strange to the sentiment of gratitude as to the 
use of soap. Most of us don’t know it, and are the more 
blissful on account of our ignorance, but the truth is that 
the Chinese look down on the white man from the dizzy 
heights of their Celestial superiority with utter contempt. 
We are barbarians in their eyes and why, therefore, 
worthy of gratitude? Should the civilized pay homage to 
the savage? Seen through Chinese eyes we are stupid, 
inferior, “‘easy,” and put on earth for the purpose of 
“being worked.” If Chinese employees serve their foreign 
masters loyally and faithfully, long residents in the Far 
East will tell you it is rather because they have learned 
that loyalty and faithfulness, like honesty, pay! Other 
strong reasons, already explained in full, assist the senti- 
ment, but respect and love are not found among them 
with any alarming frequency. I wish to record a brilliant 
and beautiful exception. 

Some forty years ago a man by the name of James 
McGregor came to China, went into the brokerage busi- 
ness at Tientsin and accumulated a fortune. Dying, he left 
behind him a son and a fortune of fifty thousand pounds. 
Young McGregor’s genius for spending money made his 
father’s ability for coining it look sorry and drab. He 
flung the golden grain to the four winds and took advan- 
tage of every passing cyclone and tornado besides. 
Occupation interfering with his favorite pastime, he con- 
verted his father’s business into hard cash and then pro- 
ceeded to turn the hard cash into automobiles, fast horses, 
diamonds and pearl necklaces. The jewels and the 
automobiles and horses not consuming lucre fast enough, 
he turned his attention to the gaming-table. His extrava- 
gance was a topic of conversation from Peking to Calcutta. 

But let the sober-minded shake their heads over young 
McGregor’s career as they might, and let the gossips 
censure him as they would, all had to admit one thing in 
the prodigal’s favor: he had a big gift for financiering. 
It was known that in less than no time he had put into 
general circulation the inheritance his father had dipped 
out of that ever-flowing stream, and still he managed to 
draw enough sustenance from his exchequer to keep up 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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THE BEDIZENED TRUTH 


FTER we got Moon Park going, that summer, the 
old man called me into the office for one of his syn- 
copated talks. He said: 

“‘There’s a loft up over the Penny Arcade that isn’t 
working. I’ve staked it out in my mind asa hospital and 
dispensary for fainting women and animal trainers that get 
scratched, and all the rest—you know. It’s mainly for 
press work, anyhow. Use it as the ideas strike you—that’s 
your job. Fix up the details yourself. There’s a lot of 
junk lying around the concessions. Cop it for furniture. 
Call up the Nurses’ Employment Bureau—no, go yourself 
—and get a trained nurse. Pick out a pearl, a pippin, a 
peach—large blonde preferred. If she’s especially long on 
looks add ten doilars a month to her regular priceand cinch 
her with a contract for the summer.” 

“I'd better work up a story about leaving society for a 
career, or records in college athletics, I suppose?” said I. 

“Allright. Anything that suggests itself, but she’s got 
to bea beaut,’’said the oldman. Then he put another 
slant on his cigar, and went on composing a tank 
drama with his head, designing a back drop for the 
Dales of Persia with his hands, beating time for his new 
Coney Island March with his feet, and jacking up the 
chief of the Park Fire Department with his mouth. 

At the agency I lined up the nurses like Frank Daniels 
lines up a chorus. I hadn’t any trouble making a choice, 
A blind deaf-mute would have picked Dorcas Freeman 
just from the atmosphere she radiated. She had eyes like 
a snow leopard’s and hair like pulled molasses candy, and a 
mouth—oh, well, I get foolish whenever I pipe this strain. 

When I mentioned Coney Island she shied a little. She 
said she’d go wherever humanity called to relieve suffer- 
ing, but when it came to taking a steady job for four 
months she must know whether the place was respectable, 
and whether she could find a proper boarding-house. 
I persuaded her that the old man’s sole object and desire 
was to make a Sunday-school look like the Streets of 
Cairo beside the new Coney Island. I pointed out that we 
had a Catholic church just over the fence and Protestant 
religious services every Sunday morning in Dwarf City. 
By the time I’d hypnotized her name on to a season con- 
tract I’d also decided to carry her baggage and to escort 
her to Coney in person. Even at that early stage of the 
game it would have taken a blast of dynamite to bust me 
loose from the side of Dorcas Freeman. 

We were on our way and had introduced our families 
and our past histories into the conversation before I came 
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down to business and led up to the story. I should have 
known better as soon as I learned that she was born and 
brought up at Barnstable, Cape Cod. But I plowed right 
on, regardless. I began: 

“You know, I suppose, that I’m press agent for Moon 
Park?” 

She was highly entertained and interested. 

“Do you write the things that appear in the papers 
about it?” she asked. ‘‘Some of them are very readable.”’ 

‘Not exactly,” I said. ‘‘I may say that I inspire them. 
If nothing happens I make it happen.” I thought I might 
as well come straight out with it. ‘For example: if I 
could make it happen that you’d given up a career in 
society to be a nurse, or that you were the heroine of a 
hospital ship in the Spanish War——” I kind of ran 
down on that point, because she was looking me over with 
those snow-leopard eyes of hers. 

“But I didn’t do either thing,” she said. ‘‘ My father 
was a farmer. I graduated from Barnstable High School 
and took up nursing because I’d rather do that than teach 
school. You wouldn’t have me lie, would you?” 

It seemed to me that the best thing was to come back 
at her frankly. 

“Well, you see, it’s my job to make the news from 
Moon Park and to land it in the papers when made. On 
my professional side I’m a liar, and everybody knows it. 
It’s what I’m paid for. The papers know it, and unless 
my lying is too raw they close their eyes to it. It’s news 
for them in the dull season, and I save 
them the mental irritation of think- 
ing up their own fakes. The perform- 
ers know I lie, but it advertises them 
and flatters their vanity. Every one 
knows it on me, every one is pleased, 
and what’s the harm?” 

“‘What of the people like me who 
read those articlesand believe them?” 
she said. ‘I read the other day that 
the camel from Moon Park ran away 
and entered a brewery, and ate a lot 
of hops and swelled up terribly, be- 
cause the water he was keeping in his 
seven stomachs expanded the hops. 
It was an extraordinary thing to hap- 
pen. Was that a lie?” 

“That wasn’t exactly a lie,”’ I said. 
** At least, there was a peg of truth to 
hang thelieonto. Iturned the camel 
loose. His keepers induced him into 
the brewery and saw that he didn’t 
eat enough hops to endanger his life— 
I'd paid for the damage in advance.” 
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‘But you haven’t answered my question,” said Dorcas, 


She has a way of hanging to the main point. “Are you 
fair to the public?” 
‘See here,”’ said I. ‘‘ You take George Barr McCutch- 


eon and Henry James and Laura Jean Libbey. In their 
published works they don’t tell the truth conspicuous, do 
they? In fact, their books are all lie. They’re frank and 
open about it, and every one respects them. Same here.” 

She thought on this a while, and the little pucker 
between her eyebrows kept growing. Finally she said: 

‘‘That’s a very different thing. How can I ever believe 
anything you say? You told me I could find a respectable 
place to board at Coney Island. How am I to know if that 
is true?” 

“In my private capacity as plain Billy Morris,” said I, 
“T’ve been accused frequently of telling the truth consecu- 
tive. In fact, there are those who have wondered how such 
a grand, imaginative artist could be so truthful about 

his own affairs. It’s my ease and recreation from my 
public life. I guess you can just about bank on me 
when I’m not talking for publication.” 

I could see she wasn’t convinced; and as for try- 
ing to make her stand for society connections or a 
college career, I’d dropped that idea long ago. 

“*T don’t like it at all,” she said. ‘‘ And if I don’t find the 
place as represented I shall ask you, as a gentleman, to 
release me from my promise.”’ 

‘You'll find it as represented,” said I, “and a great light 
will burst concerning the difference between a man’s public 
work and his private nature.” 

When she got into her little white cap and her big apron, 
with the red cross on the arm, Dorcas Freeman tore like 
a whipsaw into my dispensary arrangements. While 
Dorcas was at work she was all business, and that didn’t 
tend any to separate my young affections from her. If 
there’s any one, man or woman, that I hate, it’s a sloppy 
performer. The first thing she did was to dump out a ton 
of truck which I’d borrowed from all over the park to 
make the place look pretty and homelike. She loaded 
up a cart with Turkish portiéres from the Abode of 
Mystery, and sabres from the Dales of Persia, and stuffed 
walrus heads from the Arctic Ice Floes, and rugs from the 
Laughing Gallery. When she got down to cases there 
was nothing in sight but a plain, iron bed and two white 
chairs, and cleanliness, and Dorcas Freeman, who was 
decoration enough for any room. While she was bus- 
tling about throwing out furniture, with me assisting 
Marceline fashion, Professor Malino, the lion-tamer, poked 
his head into the room. I introduced them. That after- 
noon Professor Malino hailed me. 

‘I’m remembering that I’ve just been married,” said he, 
‘*but let me tell you that this season I’ll welcome bites and 
similar catastrophes.” 

“You aren’t the only one, Tom,’ said I. ‘‘ Moon Park 
can look forward to the greatest season of minor accidents 
in its whole history. It makes a man reckless just to think 
on the subject.” 

The next day was a fine, crowded Sunday. All the 
reporters were over, piping up floss stories for the Monday 
issue. I’d been saving the new dispensary for that occa- 
sion. Luck helped me. Early in the afternoon Dorcas 
had her first patient. Jimmie Sales, assistant chief in the 
fire show, burned his hand monkeying with the gas connec- 
tions. At any other time Jimmie would have dropped a 
little sweet oil on it and tied it up with his handkerchief, 
and gone back to work. But he’d heard about the peach 
in captivity at the dispensary. When I arrived with the 
reporters Dorcas was wrapping up his hand from a roll of 
surgical bandage. 

Quick thinking is my specialty. I began my talk at 
once. 

“T’ve saved the story,” I said, “until I could get you 
fellows all corralled here. The truth is, we had a singular 
accident in the fire show this morning. While they were 
rehearsing the Leap for Life into the net, Sefiora Cortigo— 
you've all seen her great act—came too near the gas jets. 
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Her dress caught fire. They had no ladders around just 
then—they’d hauled her up by a rope” —I was making up 
the story as I went along—‘“‘ Mr. Sales, here, with the quick 
decision of a true fireman, went up that rope hand over 
hand. He arrived just in time to beat out the fire in 
Sefiora’s dress, leaving her entirely uninjured. But in 
doing so he burned his right hand severely. Tell ‘em 
about it, Jimmie,’’ said I. 

Jimmie Sales had been in the show business long enough 
to recognize press work when he saw it. He said: 

“That’s about the straight goods. It was only part of 
the day’s work for a fireman.” 

Now all this time I’d been talking to a pair of fishy eyes 
which protruded from the face of Frothingham, of the 
Evening Dispatch. The Frothingham person prides him- 
self on being a conservative representative of the most con- 
servative newspaper in America. I hadn’t made him bite 
—not once—for a Whole year. He wouldn’t even print the 
story and queer it with “‘according to the press agent,” as 
Riley, of the Star, used to do. Frothingham spoke up 
right there: 

“ Did they haul the lady up over a pulley?” 

“Sure!’’ said Jimmie before he thought. 

“Then who made the rope fast so you could climb it?” 
he asked. 

“The Sefiora did. She had the presence of mind to see 
that it was her only chance for rescue,” said I. 

“Oh, say now!” responded Frothingham. And the 
story was queered right there. 

I went back that evening to find how Dorcas Freeman 
was getting on. She sat in a rocking-chair beside the little 
iron bed, reading a book and looking like an angel. Before 
I could say ‘‘ good-evening” she had started in on me. 

“That was what you call press work, was it? Of course 
I knew it wasn’t true. Mr. Sales had just told me how the 
accident happened.” 

I tried to bluff it through by getting gay. 

“Well, how did it happen?”’ said I. 

“Oh, Mr. Morris, what a business to be in!” said she. 

“Well, it’s mine and I can’t change it now,” said I. 
“But in our brief acquaintance have you ever heard me 
speak to deceive any one but the newspapers?” 

She trained those snow-leopard eyes on me and smiled 
the dimpledest, demurest—oh, say, but here I go getting 
foolish again. 

“What about the Protestant religious services in Dwarf 
City? I tried to attend them this morning.” 

I guess I must have blushed. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘that was a place where I kind of had 
the wires crossed. You see, we did have services there for 
one Sunday, and it made a great story. I got to thinking 
it was regularly true.’’ She pretty nearly laughed at me. 

“How can I believe anything you say? That’s the way 
it always happens. They come to believe it.”’ 

“But wasn’t the rest of it true?” said I. ‘‘ You find the 
park perfectly respectable, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes. Everybody is very dear and kind.” 

Well, you bet, everybody was. 

I might as well state, before going any further, that I 
was positively dippy over Dorcas Freeman by that time; 
and the deeper I got in love with her the more my work 
fell off. My mind and imagination were too busy finding 
excuses to loaf around the dispensary, I guess. The dis- 
pensary story was the last really good yarn that I landed 
for three weeks. When I hadn’t anything else to do, and 
frequently when I had, I could 
be found over the Penny 


from the animal show. I’darrived 
late from a visit with Dorcas, and 
I came pretty near undressing in 
the dark. Lucky I didn’t; when 
I flashed up the light there he lay 
stretched out on my pillow. I’ve 
seen too many snakes to get the 
real horror start out of it, and all I 
could think of, when I settled down, 
was the weeping pity that it hap- 
pened to the press agent. 

I expressed these ideas to Dorcas 
next morning when we were taking 
our regular walk before the gates 
opened up—lI’d got her to that 
point a week before. 

“But why wouldn’t it make a 
story?” said she. 

“ A press agent in a story?” said 
I. “It would be unprofessional, in 
the first place ——” 

“Oh, you have professional ethics 
then, have you?” said she, sort of 
tantalizing. 

“ And, in the second place,” said 
I, “ nobody would believe it. They 
have to believe me when I pipe 
about the performers, but if any- 
thing startling was passed up to 
them about me they’d say, ‘Oh, 
come now, that’s too much.’ In 
moments of desperation I’vetriedit. [always get the merry 
laugh. A press agent is no good in type except as a joke.” 

“Then if anything really startling happened to you— 
anything that the papers couldn’t ignore i 

“‘T’dnail it to some other hero or kiss the story good-by,” 
I said. I was low in my mind that morning, because the 
old man had just written me a letter congratulating me on 
my success in keeping publicity away from him and his 
business projects. 

By this time Dorcas had annexed to her staff everything 
that breathed in Moon Park. Next to me, the closest fol- 
lower she had was Bumbo, the clown-dog in the animal 
show. Most trained dogs are poor, spiritless things with 
all the wag and wriggle pounded out of them. But this 
Bumbo was just a fool dog who succeeded because he was 
naturally funny and because he reveled in applause. Pay 
some attention to him, laugh at his tricks a little, and he’d 
stick out his tongue and laugh back dog-fashion, and trot 
out every stunt that he knew. One of his parents was a 
Newfoundland, I guess, and the other was a problem. 
He started at the jaws to be a bull-terrier and grew to bea 
water-spaniel by the time he got to his eyes. He was a 
Newfoundland all the rest of the way to his tail, which was 
Irish setter. He was always loose around the show of 
mornings, and he took to trailing us on our walks. 

In my low spirits my mind turned to Bumbo. 

“I’m so plumb discouraged,” I said, “that I’m just 
about to see if I can’t do something with that dog. It’s 
about the last card I have with the animals. Why, 
even when the polar bear really did hug his trainer I 
couldn’t make the papers bite. That Frothingham person 
queered it.’’ 

Dorcas didn’t make me feel any happier when she said: 
“Perhaps Mr. Frothingham hasa sense of the value of truth.” 
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“Gee! "saidI. “Are 
you beginningtothrow 
Frothingham at me?” 

“TI like him,” said 
she. ‘ He’sso sincere. 
I can always believe 
everything he says.” 

You know how a lit- 
tle jab can hurt more 
than a straight swing. 
This one brought me 
right to the centre of 
the ring. I unbosomed 
myself on the whole 
subject. [told her just 
how I felt about her, 
just what her eyes did 
to me—oh, well, sup- 
ply the cozy-corner 
talk for yourself. 
When I'd run plumb 
down for lack of a 
sympathetic listener 
she threw the old joke: 

“Mr. Morris, how 
can I believe anything 
you say?” 

“Well, take it from 
me,”’ said I, “ thisis the 
guaranteed, scientific, 
certified truth!” 

“That’s the trouble,’”’ said Dorcas. “I can’t take it 
from you after all the admissions you’ve made to me.”’ 

‘But you like me in spite of it all?’ said I. 

“Yes, I like you,”’ said she. 

“Make it love,”’ said I. 

**No. I love truth,” said she. 
halted for the space of two weeks. 

The hot season came on. Every morning we went down 
to the beach with Bumbo and hada dip. Dorcas couldn’t 
swim; I was teaching her. Hattie Collins, who did the 
high dive into the tank, used to join ussometimes. Hattie 
was a curious professional freak—a little wisp of a thing 
who dove on nerve and control, but who hadn’t thestrength 
to open a fountain pen. Although she’d a fair stroke in the 
water she had no endurance whatever. We all knew that; 
and whenever Hattie wanted to go far Dorcas used to 
make me swim out with her. 

So we went in one rough morning after a storm, with the 
sea piling up the breakers. We left Dorcas on the beach 
playing with Bumbo, who was wriggling himself to pieces 
at the thought that his mistress wasn’t going out into the 
horrid ocean that morning. Hattie and I took advantage 
of a lull, dove through two rollers, and played with the big 
waves, imagining we were shooting the chutes when we 
came out on top of a crest and dropped into a hollow. 
Before we knew it we had got three or four hundred yards 
out. I told Hattie we’d better turn back; she seemed 
willing. I noticed then that she wasn’t keeping up; I 
turned to ask her what was the matter. A big wave broke 
over her head; she came out with her face all drawn. 

“What is it?” I yelled. Hattie gasped and mumbled 
when she said: 

“Cramp! All over me! You'll have to tow me in!” 
Hattie was perfectly cool. She certainly has the nerve! She 

talked right on as I caught her 
under the arm: 


— 


And there negotiations 





Arcade. 

Dorcas was always pleasant 
to me; I figured she liked to 
hear me talk, and that was 
encouraging. I developed the 
habit of discussing my plans 
with her. They always 
amused her; but after I got 
through she’d always flash 
that reproachful look into her 
eyes and say: 

“Mr. Morris, howcan I ever 
believe anything you say?” 
It got to be a catch phrase 
between us, so that we’d both 
laugh. 

The funny feature of that 
dull period was that things 
kept happening to me—no 
pipe, straight goods—things 
that would have been good 
for a column a paper if they’d 
happened to Professor Malino 
or Hattie Collins, or any 
other performer. I had sum- 
mer quarters over the Dales of 
Persia that year. How it ever 
happened the old man could 
never find out, though he fired 
three men trying to learn— 
but a rattlesnake got loose 
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4 (hu bon Daring Any One to Come in and Touch Me 


“‘T’ll be perfectly quiet. See 
if you can’t get help from shore 
—and save your strength!” 
She got that all out in gasps 
before the next wave hit us, 
and when we came out of that 
—I couldn’t manage to ride 
it—she wasn’t swimming at 
all. 

I wonder if you think it’s 
any cinch to rescue a drown- 
ing person? You've read a 
hundred times just how to do 
it —did you ever try it in prac- 
tice? It’s swimming with lead 
in your boots and handcuffs 
on your wrists and a ton on 
your heart. After I'd strug- 
gled a few strokes I took one 
peep at the beach. I can see 
yet how bareit seemed. Early 
morning, not a life-saver in 
sight, only Doreas, sitting with 
herarmsaround Bumbo, never 
thinking to look up—and 
Dorcas couldn’t swim. I re- 
member cursing that fool dog, 
Bumbo, and wondering if the 
Newfoundland in him 
wouldn't rise up and perform 

(Conciuded on Page 20) 
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TREASON IN THE BODY 














The Fight 
Against Rebellious 
Body Cells 


HE imagination of the race has ever endowed Cancer 
ji with a peculiar individuality of its own. Although 
it has vaguely personified in darkest ages other 
diseases, like the Plague, the Pestilence and Maya (the 
Smallpox), these have rapidly faded away in even the 
earliest light of civilization and have never approached in 
concreteness and definiteness the malevolent personality of 
Cancer. Its sudden appearance, the utter absence of any 
discoverable cause, the twinges of agonizing pain that 
shoot out from it in all directions, its stonelike hardness in 
the soft, elastic flesh of the body, the ruthless way in which 
it eats into and destroys every organ and tissue that comes 
in its way, make this impression, not merely of personality, 
but of positive malevolence, almost unescapable. 

Its very name is instinct and bristling with this idea: 
Krebs, in German; Cancer, in Latin, French and English; 
Carcinoma, in Greek, all alike mean ‘‘Crab,’”’ a ghastly, 
flesh-eating parasite, gnawing its way into the body. The 
simile is sufficiently obvious. The hard mass is the body 
of the beast; the pain of the growth is due to his bite; the 
hard ridges of sear-tissue which radiate in all directions 
into the surrounding skin are his claws. 

The singular thing is that, while brushing aside, of 
course, all these grotesque similes, the most advanced 
researches of science are developing more and more clearly 
the conception of the independent individuality —as they 
term it, the autonomy —of cancer. 

More ana more decidedly are they drifting toward the 
unwelcome conclusion that in cancer we have to deal with 
a process of revolt of a part of the body against the re- 
mainder, ‘‘a rebellion of the cells,’’ as an eminent surgeon- 
philosopher terms it. Unwelcome, because a man’s worst 
foes are ‘‘they of his own household.” Successful and even 
invigorating warfare can be waged against enemies with- 
out, but a contest with traitors within dulls the spear and 
paralyzes the arm. Against the frankly foreign-epidemic 
enemies of the race a sturdy and, of late years, a highly 
successful battle has been fought. We have banished 
the plague, drawn the teeth of smallpox, riddled the 
armor of diphtheria and robbed consumption of part of 
its terrors. In spite of the ravings and gallery-play of 
the Lombroso school anent ‘‘ degeneracy,” our bills of 
mortality show a marked diminution in the fatality of 
almost every important disease of external origin which 
afflicts humanity. 


The World-Riddle of Pathology 


HE world-riddle of pathology the past twenty years 

has been: Is cancer due to the invasion of a parasite, a 
veritable microscopic ‘‘crab,’”’ or is it due to influences in 
the communal relations, or, to speak metaphorically, the 
allegiance of the cells? Disappointing as it may be, the 
balance of proof and the opinion of the most experienced 
and broadest-minded experts is against the parasitic 
theory, so far, and becoming more decidedly so. In other 
words, cancer appears to be an evil which the body breeds 
within itself. 

There is absolutely no adequate ground for the tone 
of lamentation and the Cassandra-like prophecy which 
pervades all popular, and a considerable part of medical, 
discussion of the race aspects of the cancer problem. The 
reasoning of most of these Jeremiahs is something on this 
wise: That, inasmuch as the deaths from cancer have 
apparently nearly trebled in proportion to the population 
within the last thirty years, it only needs a piece of paper 
and a pencil to be able to figure out with absolute certainty 
that in a certain number of decades, at this geometric ratio, 
there will be more deaths from cancer than there are 
human beings living. 


There could be no more striking illustration, both of the 
dangerousness of ‘‘a little knowledge” and of the absurdity 
of applying rigid logic to premises which contain a large 


percentage of error. Too blind a confidence in the iner- 
rancy of logic is almost as dangerous as superstition. 
Space will not permit us to enter into details. Suffice it 
to say: 

First, that expert statisticians are in grave doubt whether 
this increase is real or only apparent, due to more accurate 
diagnosis and more complete recording of all cases occur- 
ring. Certainly a large proportion of it is due to the gross 
imperfection of our records thirty years ago. 

Second, that the apparent increase is little greater than 
that of deaths due to other diseases of later life, such as 
nervous, kidney and heart diseases. Our heaviest saving 
of life so far is in the first five-year period, and more 
children are surviving to reach the cancer and Bright’s 
disease age. 

Third, that a disease eighty per cent. of whose death rate 
occurs after forty-five years of age is scarcely likely to 
threaten the continued existence of the race. 


How the Insurrection Begins 


HE nature of the process is a revolt of a group of cells. 
The cause of it is legion, for it embraces any influence 
which may detach the cell from its normal surroundings 
—‘‘isolate it,’’ as one pathologist expresses it. The cure 
is early and complete amputation of not only the rebellious 
cells, but of the entire organ or region in which they occur. 
A cancer is a biologic anomaly. Everywhere else in the 
cell state we find each organ, each part, strictly subordi- 
nated, both in form and function, to the interests of the 
whole. 

Here, this relation is utterly disregarded. In the body- 
republic, where we have come to regard harmony and 
loyalty as the invariable rule, we find ourselves suddenly 
confronted by anarchy and revolt. 

The process begins in one great class of cells, the epi- 
thelium of the secreting glands. This is a group of cell- 
citizens of the highest rank, descended originally from the 
great primitive skin-sheet, which have formed themselves 
into chemical laboratories, ferment-factories for the pro- 
duction of the various secretions required by the body, 
from the simplest watery mucus, as in the mouth, or the 
mere lubricant, as in the fet-glands of the hair-follicles, to 
the most complex gastric or pancreatic juice. They form 
one of the most active and important groups in the body, 
and their revolt is dangerous in propcrtion. 

The movement of the process is usually somewhat upon 
this order: After forty, fifty, or even sixty years of loyal 
service the cells lining one of the tubules of a gland—for 
instance, of the lip, or tongue, or stomach—begin to grow 
and increase in number. Soon they block up the gland- 
tube, then begin to push out in the form of finger or root- 
like columns of cells into the surrounding tissues. 

These columns appear to have the curious power of 
either turning their natural digestive ferments against the 
surrounding tissues, or of secreting new ferments for the 
purpose, closely resembling pepsin, and thus literally eat- 
ing their way intothem. So rapidly do these cells continue 
to breed and grow and spread resistlessly in every direc- 
tion that soon the entire gland, and next the neighboring 
tissues, become packed and swollen, so that a hard lump 
is formed, the pressure upon the nerve trunks gives rise to 
shooting pains, and the first act of the drama is complete. 
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But these new columns and masses, like most other 
results of such rapid cell-breeding in the body, are 
literally a mushroom growth. Scarcely are they formed 
than they begin to break down, with various results. If 
they lie near a surface, either external or internal, they 
crumble under the slightest pressure or irritation, and an 
ulcer is formed, which may either spread slowly over the 
surface from the size of a shilling to that of a dinner-plate, 
or deepen so rapidly as to destroy the entire organ, or 
perforate a blood-vessel and cause death by hemorrhage. 
The cancer is breaking down in its centre, while it con- 
tinues to grow and spread at itsedge. Truly a ‘‘magnif- 
icent scheme of decay.” 

Then comes the last and strangest act of this weird 
tragedy. In the course of the resistless onward march of 
these rebel cell-columns some of their skirmishers push 
through the wall of a lymph channel, or even, by some rare 
chance, a vein, and are swept away by the stream. Surely 
now the regular leucocyte cavalry have them at their 
mercy, and can cut them down at leisure. We little 
realize the fiendish resourcefulness of the cancer cell. One 
such adrift in the body is like a ferret in a rabbit warren; 
no other cell can face it for an instant. It simply floats 
unmolested along the lymph channels until its progress is 
arrested in some way, when it promptly settles down 
wherever it may happen to have landed, begins to multiply 
and push out columns in every direction, into and at the 
expense of the surrounding tissues, and behold, a new 
cancer, or ‘‘secondary nodule,” is born (metastasis). 

In fact, it is a genuine ‘‘animal spore,’ or seed cell, 
capable of taking root and reproducing its kind in any ° 
favorable soil. And, unfortunately, almost every inch of 
a cancer patient’s body seems to be such. It is merely a 
question of where the spore cells happen to drift and lodge. 
The lymph nodes or “‘settling basins’”’ of the drainage area 
of the primary cancer are the first to become infected, 
probably in an attempt to check the invaders; but the 
spores soon force their way past them toward the central 
citadels of the body, and, one after another, the great, vital 
organs—the liver, the lungs, the spleen, the brain—are 
riddled by the deadly columns and choked by decaying 
masses of new cells, until the functions of one of them are 
so seriously interfered with that death results. 


The Difference Between Cancer and Infection 


VIOUSLY, this is a totally different process, not merely 

in degree, but in kind, from anything that takes place 
as a result of the invasion of the body by an infectious germ 
or parasite of any sort. There is a certain delusive simi- 
larity between the cancer process and an infection. But 
the more closely and carefully this similarity is examined 
the more superficial and unreal does it become. The invad- 
ing germ may multiply chiefly at one point or focus, like 
cancer, and from this spread throughout the body and 
form new foci, and may even produce swarms of masses 
of cells resembling tumors, as, for instance, in tuberculosis 
and syphilis. But here the analogy ends. 

The great fundamental difference between cancer and 
any infection lies in the fact that, in an infection, the 
inflammations and poisonings and local swellings are due 
solely and invariably to the presence and multiplication 
of the invading germs, which may be recovered in millions 
from every organ and region affected, while swellings or 
new masses produced are merely the outpouring of the 
body cells in an attempt to attack and overwhelm these 
invaders. In cancer, on the contrary, the destroying 
organism is a group of perverted body cells. The invasion 
of other parts of the body is carried out by transference 
of their bastard and abortive offspring. Most significant 
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of all, the new growths and swellings that are formed in 
other parts of the body are composed not of the outpour- 
ings of the local tissues, but of the descendants of these 
pirate cells. This is one of the most singular and incredible 
things about the cancer process: that a cancer starting, 
say, in the pancreas, and spreading to the brain, will there 
pile up a mass—not of brain cells, or even of connective 
tissue cells—but of gland cells, resembling crudely the 
organ in which it was born. So far will this resemblance 
go that a secondary cancer of the pancreas found in the 
jung will yield on analysis large amounts of trypsin, the 
digestive ferment of the pancreas. Similarly, a cancer of 
the rectum, invading the liver, will there pile up in the 
midst of the liver tissue abortive attempts at building up 
glands of intestinal mucous membrane. 

This fundamental and vital difference between the two 
processes is further illustrated by this fact: While an 
ordinary infection may be transferred from one individual 
to another, not merely of the same species, but of half a 
dozen different species, with perfect certainty, and for any 
number of successive generations, no case of cancer has 
ever yet been known to be transferred from one human 
being to another. In other words, the cancer cell appears 
utterly unable to live in any other body except the one in 
which it originated. 

So confident have surgeons and pathologists become of 
this that a score of instances are on record where physi- 
cians and pathologists, among them the famous surgeon- 
pathologist, Senn, of Chicago, only a few years ago, have 
voluntarily ingrafted portions of cancerous tissue from 
patients into their own arms, with absolutely no resulting 
growth. In fact, the cancer cell behaves like every other 


cell of the normal body, in that, though portions of it can 
be grafted into appropriate places in the bodies of other 
human beings and live for a period of days, or even months, 
they ultimately are completely absorbed and disappear. 
The only apparent exception is the epithelium of the skin, 
which can be used in grafting or skinning over a wide raw 
surface in another individual. However, even here the 
probability appears to be that the taking root of the 
foreign cells is only temporary, and makes a preliminary 
covering or ese for the surface until the patient’s 
own skin cells can multiply fast and far enough to take 
its place. 

A similarly reassuring result has been obtained in ani- 
mals. Not a single authenticated case is on record of the 
transference of a human cancer to one of the lower animals, 
and of all the thousands and thousands of experiments 
that have been made in attempting to transfer cancers from 
one animal to another only one variety of tumor with the 
microscopic appearance of cancer—the so-called Jensen’s 
tumor of mice—has yet been found which can be trans- 
ferred from one anima! to another. 

So we may absolutely disabuse our minds of the fear 
which some of our enthusiastic believers in the parasitic 
theory of cancer have done much to foster—that there is 
any danger of cancer ‘‘spreading,’’ like an infectious 
disease. Disastrous and gruesome as are the conditions 
produced by this disease, they are absolutely free from 
danger to those living with or caring for the unfortunate 
victim. In the hundreds of thousands of cases of cancers 
which have been treated, both in private practice, general 
hospitals and in hospitals devoted exclusively to their 
care, not a single case is on record of the transference of 
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the disease to a husband, wife or child, nurse or medical 
attendant. Sothat the cancer problem, like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, is within us. 

This conclusion is further supported by the disappoint- 
ing result of the magnificent crusade of research for the 
discovery of the cancer “parasite,” whether vegetable 
or animal, which has been pursued with a splendid enthu- 
siasm, industry and ability by the best blood and brains 
of the pathological world for twenty years past. I say 
disappointing, because a positive result—the discovery and 
identification of a parasite which causes cancer— would be 
one of the greatest boons that could be granted to human- 
ity—not so much on account of the actual loss of life pro- 
duced by the disease as for the agonies of apprehension 
engendered by the fact of the absolute remorselessness and 
blindness with which it may strike and our comparative 
powerlessness to cure. So far the results have been dis- 
tressingly uniform and hopelessly negative. 

Scores, yes, hundreds, of different organisms have been 
discovered in and about cancerous growths, and an- 
nounced by the proud discoverer as the cause of cancer. 
Not one of these, however, has stood the test of being able 
to produce a similar growth by inoculation into another 
body; and all which have been deemed worthy of a test- 
research by other investigators besides the paternal one 
have been found to be mere accidental contaminations, 
and present in a score of other diseases, or even in normal 
conditions. Many of them have been shown to be abnor- 
mal products of the cells of the body in the course of the 
cancer process, and some even such ludicrous misfits as 
impurities in the chemical reagents used, scrapings from 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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XXII 

ER opportunity definitely to begin her campaign to 

lift him up out of politics finally came. She had 

been doing something in that direction almost 

every day. She must be careful not to alarm his vanity in 
being absolute master of his own destiny. The idea of 
leaving politics and practicing law in New York must 
seem to originate and to grow in his own brain; she would 
seem to be merely assenting. Also, it was a delicate 
matter because the basic reason for the change was money; 
and it was her cue as a lady, refined and sensitive and 
wholly free from sordidness, so to act that he would think 
her loftily indifferent to money. She had learned from 
dealing with her grandmother that the way to get the most 
money was by seeming ignorant of money values, a cover 
behind which she could shame Madam Bowker into giving 
a great deal more than she would have given on direct and 
specific demand. For instance, she could get more from 
the old lady than could her mother, who explained just 
what she wanted the money for and acted as if the giving 
were a great favor. No, she must never get with him on a 
footing where he could discuss money matters frankly with 
her; she must simply make him realize how attractive 
luxury was, how necessary it was to her, how confidently 
she looked to him to provide it, how blindly, in her igno- 
rance of money and all sordid matters, she trusted to 
him to maintain her as a wife such as she must be main- 
tained. She knew she did not understand him thoroughly 
— ‘we’ve been so differently brought up.”’ But she felt 


that the kind of life that pleased her and dazzled him must 
be the kind he really wished tc lead—and would see he 
wished to lead, once he extricated himself, with her adroit 
assistance, from the kind of life to which his vociferous 
pretenses had committed him. 

Whether her subtleties in furtherance of creating a sane 
state of mind in him had penetrated to him she could not 


tell. In the earliest step of their acquaintance she had 
studied him as a matrimonial possibility, after the habit of 
young women with each unattached man they add to their 
list of acquaintances. And she had then discovered that 
whenever he was seriously revolving any matter he never 
spoke of it; he would be voluble about everything and 
anything else under the sun, would seem to be unbosoming 
himself of his bottommost secret of thought and action, 
but would not let escape so much as the smallest hint of 
what was really engaging his whole mind. It was this 
discovery that had set her to disregarding his seeming of 
colossal, of fatuous egotism, and had started her toward 
an estimate of him wholly different from the current 
estimate. Now, was he thinking of their future, or was 
it some other matter that occupied his real mind while he 
talked on and on, usually of himself? She could not tell; 
she hoped it was, but she dared not try to find out. 

They were at their mail, which one of the guides had just 
brought. He interrupted his reading to burst out: “‘How 
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they do tempt a man! Now, there’s”—and he struck the 
open letter in his hand a flourishing, egotistic gesture —‘“‘an 
offer from the General Steel Company. They want me as 
their chief counsel at fifty thousand a year and the 
privilege of doing other work that doesn’t conflict.” 

Fifty thousand a year! Margaret discreetly veiled her 
glistening eyes. 

“It’s the fourth offer of the same sort,’’ he went on, 
“since we’ve been up here—since it was given out that I’d 
be Attorney-General as soon as old Stillwater retires. 
The people pay me seventy-five hundred a year. They 
take all my time. They make it impossible for me to do 
anything outside. They watch and suspect and grumble. 
And I could be making my two hundred thousand a year 
or more.”’ 

He was rattling on complacently, patting himself on the 
back, and, in his effort to pose as a marvel of patriotic 
self-sacrifice, carefully avoiding any suggestion that mere 
money seemed to him a very poor thing beside the honor 
of high office, the direction of great affairs, the flattering 
columns of newspaper praise and censure, the general 
agitation of eighty millions over him. ‘Sometimes I’m 
almost tempted to drop politics,”’ he went on, “and go in 
for the spoils. What do you think?” 

She was taken completely off guard. She hadn’t the 
faintest notion that this was his way of getting at her real 
mind. But she was too feminine to walk straight into the 
trap. “I don’t know,’ said she, with well-simulated 
indifference, as if her mind were more than haif on her own 
letter. ‘I haven’t given the matter any thought.”” Care- 
lessly: “‘ Where would we live if you accepted this offer?” 
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“New York, of course. You prefer Washington, don’t 
you?” 

“No, I believe I’d like New York better. I’ve a great 
many friends there. While there isn’t such a variety of 
people, the really nice New Yorkers are the most attract- 
~ 4nd in America. And one can live so well in New 

ork.” 

“T’d sink into a forgotten obscurity,”’ pursued the crafty 
Joshua ‘“I’d be nothing but a corporation lawyer, a 
well-paid fetch-and-carry for the rich thieves that huddle 
together there.” 

“Oh, you’d be famous wherever you are, I’m sure,” 
replied she with judicious enthusiasm. ‘“ Besides, you’d 
have fame with the real people.” 

His head reared significantly. But, to draw her on, 
he said: “That’s true. That’s true,’ as if reflecting 
favorably. 

“Yes, I think I’d like New York,” continued she, all 
unsuspicious. “‘i don’t care much for politics. I hate to 
think of a man of your abilities at the mercy of the mob. 
In New York you could make a really great career.” 

“* Get rich—be right in the social swim—and you, too,” 
suggested he. 

“It certainly is very satisfactory to feel one is of the best 
people. And I’m sure you’d not care to have me mix up 
with all sorts, as politicians’ wives have to do.” 

He laughed at her—the loud, ccarse Josh Craig out- 
burst. ‘ You’re stark mad on the subject of class dis- 
tinctions, aren’t you?” said he. ‘‘ You'll learn sume day 
to look on that sort of thing as you would on an attempt to 
shovel highways and set up sign-posts in the open sea. 
Your kind of people are like the children that build forts 
out of sand at the seashore. Along comes a wave and 
washes it all away. You'd be willing for me to 
abandon my career and become a rich nonentity in New 
York.” 

His tone was distinctly offensive. ‘‘I don’t look at it in 
that way,’’ said she coldly. ‘‘ Really, I care nothing about 
it.” And she resumed the reading of her letter. 

“Do you expect me to believe,’’ demanded he, excited 
and angry —“‘ Do you expect me to believe you’ve not given 
the subject of our future a thought?” 

She continued reading. Such a question in such a tone 
called for the rebuke of an ignoring silence. Also, deep 
down in her nature, down where the rock foundations of 
courage should have been but were not, there had begun 
an ominous trembling. 

“You know what my salary is?” 

“You just mentioned it.” 

“You know it’s to be only five hundred dollars a year 
more after January?” 

“I knew the Cabinet people got eight thousand.’”’ She 
was gazing dreamily out toward the purple - horizon, 
seemed as far as its mountains from worldliness. 

“‘Hadn’t you thought out how we were to live on that 
sum? You are aware I’ve practically nothing but my 
salary.” 

“T suppose I ought to think of those things—ought to 
have thought of them,’ replied she with a vague, faint 
smile. ‘‘ But really—well, we’ve been brought up rather 
carelessly —I suppose some people would call it badly — 
and ——”’ 

“You take me for a fool, don’t you?” he interrupted 
roughly. 

She elevated her eyebrows. 

“T wish I had a quarter for every row between your 
people and your grandmother on the subject of money. I 
wish I hada dollar for every row you and she have had 
about it.” 

He again vented his boisterous laugh; her nerves had 
not been so rasped since her wedding day. ‘‘Come, 
Margaret,’”’ he went on, “‘I know you’ve been brought up 
differently from me. I know I seem vulgar to you in 
many ways. But because I show you I appreciate those 
differences don’t imagine I’m an utter ass. And I cer- 
tainly should be if I didn’t know that your people are 
human beings.” 

She looked guilty as well as angry now. She felt she had 
gone just the one short step too far in her aristocratic 
assumptions. 

He went on in the tone of one who confidently expects 
that there will be no more nonsense: ‘‘ When you married 
me you had some sort of idea how we'd live.” 

“‘T assumed you had thought out those things or you’d 
not have married me,” cried she hotly. In spite of her 
warnings to herself she couldn’t keep cool. His manner, 
his words, were so inflammatory that she could not hold 
herself from jumping into the mud to do battle with him. 
She abandoned her one advantage—high ground; she 
descended to his level. ‘You knew the sort of woman I 
was,” she pursued. ‘‘ You undertook the responsibility. 
I assume you are man enough to fulfill it.” 

He felt quite at home with her now. “And you?” 
rasped he. “What responsibility did you undertake?” 

She caught her breath, flamed scarlet. 

“‘ Now, let us hear what wife means in the dictionary of 
a lady. Come, let’s hear it!” 

She was silent. 


“T’'m not criticising,”’ he went on; ‘‘I’m simply inquir- 
ing. What do you think it means to be a wife?” 

Still she could think of no answer. 

“It must mean something,” urged he. 
got to learn some time, haven’t I?” 

“JT think,” said she, with a tranquil haughtiness which 
she hoped would carry off the weakness of the only reply 
she could get together on such short notice, ‘‘among our 
sort of people the wife is expected to attend to the social part 
of the life.” 

He waited for more—waited with an expression that 
suggested thirst. But no more came. “Is that all?” he 
inquired, and waited again—in vain. “Yes? ... 
Well, tell me, where in thunder does the husband come in? 
He puts up the cash for the wife to spend in dressing and 
amusing herself —is that all?” 

“It is generally assumed,”’ said she, since she had to say 
something or let the case go against her by default, “that 
the social side of life can be useful in furthering a man.”’ 

He vented a scornful sound that was like 2 hoot. ‘In 
furthering a lickspittle—yes. But not a man!” 

‘Our ideas on some subjects are hopelessly apart.” 

She suddenly realized that this whole conversation had 
been deliberately planned by him; that he had, indeed, 
been debating within himself their future life, and that he 
had decided that the time was ripe for a frank talk with her. 
It angered her that she had not realized this sooner, that 
she had been drawn from her position, had been forced to 
discuss with him on his own terms and at his own time 
and in his own manner. She felt all the fiery indignation 
of the schemer who has been outwitted. 

“Your tone,’’ said she, all ice, ‘‘makes it impossible for 
a well-bred person to discuss with you. Let us talk of 
something else, or of nothing at all.” 

“No; let’s thresh it out now that we’ve begun. And 
do try to keep your temper. There’s no reason for anger. 
We’ve got to go back to civilization. We've got to live 
after we get there. We want to live comfortably, as 
satisfactorily for both as our income permits. Now, what 
shall we do? How shall we invest our eight thousand a 
year—and whatever your grandmother allows you? I 
don’t need much. You're quite welcome to ail there is 
above my board and clothes.” ; 

This sounded generous and so irritated Margaret th 
more. ‘ You know very well we can’t live like decent peo- 
ple on twelve or fifteen thousand a year in Washington.” 

“You knew that before you married me. What did you 
have in mind?” 

Silence. 

“‘Why do you find it difficult to be frank with me?” 

His courteous, appealing tone and manner made it 
impossible to indulge in the lie direct or the lie evasive. 
She continued silent, raging inwardly against him for 
being so ungenerous, so ungentlemanly as to put her in 
such a pitiful posture, one vastly different from that she 
had prearranged for herself when “the proper time” came. 

“You had something in mind,” he persisted. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

“Grandmother wishes us to live with her,’’ she said with 
intent to flank. 

“Would you like that?” he inquired; and her very 
heart seemed to stand still in horror at his tone. It wasa 
tone that suggested that the idea was attractive! 

She debated. He must be “ bluffing’’—he surely must. 
She rallied her courage and pushed on: “It’s probably the 
best we can do in the circumstances. We'd have almost 
nothing left after we’d paid our rent if we set up for 
ourselves. Even if I were content to pinch and look a 
frump and never go out you’d not tolerate it.” 

‘Nothing could be more galling,’’ said he, after reflect- 
ing, “‘than what people would say if we lived off your 
grandmother. No, going there is unthinkable. I like her, 
and we’d get on well together ——” 

Margaret laughed. ‘Like two cats drowning in a bag.” 

“Not at all,’’ protested he sincerely. “Your grand- 
mother and I understand each other—better than you and 
I—at least, better than you understand me. However, 
I'll not permit our being dependents of hers.” —_ 

Margaret had a queer look. Was not her taking 
enough money from the old lady to pay all her personal 
expenses—was not that dependence? 

“We'll return to that later,” continued he, and she had 
an uncomfortable sense that he was answering her thought. 
“To go back to your idea in marrying me. You expected 
me to leave polities.” 

“Why do you think that?” exclaimed she. 

“You told me.” 

ty I ! ” 

“You, yourself. Have you not said you could not live on 
what I get as a public man, and that if I were a gentleman 
I'd not expect you to?” 

Margaret stared foolishly at this unescapable inference 
from her own statements and admissions during his cross- 
examination. She began to feel helpless in his hands—and 
began to respect him whom she could not fool. 

“T know,” he went on, “‘you’re too intelligent not to 
have appreciated that either we must live on my salary or 
I must leave public life.” 


“Tell me. I’ve 
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He laughed—a quiet, amused laugh, different from any 
she had ever heard from him. Evidently Joshua Craig in 
intimacy was still another person from the several Joshua 
Craigs she already knew. “And,” said he, in explanation 
of his laughter, “‘ I thought you married me because I had 
political prospects. I fancied you had real ambition. 
Biss I might have known! According to the people of 
your set to be in that set is to have achieved the summit 
of earthly ambition—to dress, to roll about in carriages, 
to go from one stately house to another, from one showy 
entertainment to another, to eat stupid dinners, and caper 
or match picture cards afterward, to grin and chatter, to 
do nothing useful or even in ing ——” He laughed 
again, one of his old-time, boisterous outbursts. But it 
seemed to her to fit in, to be the laughter of mountain 
and forest and infinity of space at her and her silly friends. 
“And you picture me taking permanent part in that show, 
or toiling to find you the money to do it with. Me/ 
. « . Merely because I’ve been, for a moment, some- 
what bedazzled by its cheap glitter.’ 

Margaret felt that he had torn off the mask and had 
revealed his true self. But greater than her interest in this 
new personality was her anger at having been deceived — 
self-deceived. ‘‘ You asked me how I'd like to live,” cried 
she, color high and eyes filled with tears of rage. “I 
answered your question, and you grow insulting.” 

“‘T’m doing the best I know how,” said he. 

After a moment she got herself under control. “Then,” 
asked she, “‘ what have you to propose?” 

“T can’t tell you just now,” replied he, and his manner 
was most disquieting. ‘“‘To-morrow—or next day.” 

“Don’t you think I’m right about it being humiliating 
for us to go back to Washington and live poorly?” 

“Undoubtedly. I’ve felt that from the beginning.” 

“Then you agree with me?” 

“Not altogether,” said he. And there was a -quiet 
sternness in his smile, in his gentle tone, that increased 
her alarm. “I’ve been hoping, rather,” continued he, 
“that you'd take an interest in my career.” 

“‘T do,”’ cried she. 

“Not in my career,’ replied he, those powerful, hewn 
features of his sad and bitter. ‘‘In your own—in a career 
in which I’d become as contemptible as the rest of the men 
you know—a poor thing like Grant Arkwright. Worse, 
for I’d do very badly what he has learned to do well.”’ 

“To be a well-bred, well-mannered gentleman is no 
small achievement,” said she with a sweetness that was 
designed to turn to gall after it reached him. 

He surveyed her tranquilly. She remembered that 
look; it was the same he had had the morning he met her 
at the Waldorf elevator and took her away and married 
her. She knew that the crisis had come and that he was 
ready. And she? Never had she felt less capable, less 
resolute. 

“I’ve been doing a good deal of thinking—thinking 
about us—these last few days—since I inflicted that 
scratch on you,” said he. “Among other things, I’ve 
concluded you know as little about what constitutes a 
real gentleman as I do; also, that you have no idea what - 
it is in you that makes you a lady—so far as you are one.” 

She glanced at him in fright, and that expression of hers 
betrayed the fundamental weakness in her—the weak- 
ness that underlies all character based upon the achieve- 
ments of others, not upon one’s own. Margaret was three 
generations away from self-reliance. His speech sounded 
like a deliberate insult, deliberate attempt to precipitate a 
quarrel, an estrangement. There had been nothing in her 
training to prepare her for such a rude, courage-testing 
event us that. 

“Do you remember—it was the day we married—the 
talk we had about my relatives?” 

She colored, was painfully embarrassed, strove in vain to 
conceal it. ‘‘ About your relatives?” she said inquiringly. 

He made an impatient gesture. ‘I know you remem- 
ber. Well, if I had been a gentleman, or had known what 
gentleman meant, I’d never have said that. If you had 
known what a gentleman is, if you had been a lady, you’d 
have been unable to go on with a man who had shown 
himself such a blackguard.” 

“You are unjust to us both,” she eagerly interrupted. 
“* Joshua— you ——”’ 

“Don’t try to excuse me—or yourself,”’ said he per- 
emptorily. ‘‘ Now, you thought what I said that day—my 
being ashamed of honester, straighter—more American — 
people than you or I will ever be—you thought that was 
the real me. Thank God, it wasn’t. But”—he poi 
a fascinating forefinger at her—‘‘it was the me I’d be if 
you had your way.” 

She could not meet his eyes. 

“‘T see you understand,” said he earnestly. “‘That’s a 
good 4 ve 

“Yes, I do understand,” said she. Her voice was low 
and her head was still hanging. ‘I’m glad you've said 
this. I—I respect you for it.” 

‘‘Don’t fret about me,” said he curtly. ‘Fret about 
your own melancholy case. What do your impulses of 
decent feeling amount to, anyway? An inch below the 
surface you're all for the other sort of thing—the eheap 
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and nasty. If you could choose this minute you’d take 
the poorest of those drawing-room marionettes before 
the finest real man, if he didn’t know how to wear his 
clothes or had trouble with his grammar.” 

She felt that there was more than a grain of truth in 
this; at any rate, denial would be useless, as his tone was 
the tone of settled conviction. j 

““We’ve made a false start,’’ proceeded he. He rose, 
lighted a cigarette. ‘‘ We're going to start all over again. 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do about it in a day or 

wo.” 

: And he strolled away to the landing. She saw him 
presently step into a canoe; under his powerful, easy stroke 
it shot away, to disappear behind the headland. She felt 
horribly lonely and oppressed—as if she would never 
see him again. ‘‘He’s quite capable of leaving me here 
to find my way back to Washington alone—quite 
capable!” 

And her lip curled. 

But the scorn was all upon the surface. Beneath there 
was fear and respect—the fear and respect which those 
demoralized by unearned luxury and by the purposeless 
life always feel when faced by strength and self-reliance in 
the crises where externals avail no more than its paint and 
its bunting avail a warship in battle. She knew she had 
been treating him as no self-respecting man who knew the 
world would permit any woman to treat him. She knew 
her self-respect should have kept her from treating him 
thus, even if he, in his ignorance of her world and awe of 
it, would permit. But more than from shame at vain self- 
abasement her chagrin came from the sense of having 
played her game so confidently, so carelessly, so stupidly 
that he had seen it. She winced as she recalled how 
shrewdly and swiftly he had got to the very bottom of her 
thoughts, especially of her selfishness in planning to use 
him with no thought for his good. Yet so many women 
thus used their husbands; why not she? ‘I suppose I 


began too soon. .. No, not too soon, but too 
frigidly.”” The word seemed to her to illuminate the whole 
situation. ‘‘That’sit!” shecried. ‘‘ How stupid of me!”’ 


XXII 


HYSICAL condition is no doubt the dominant factor 

in human thought and action. State of soul is, as 
Doctor Schulze has observed, simply the egotistic human 
vanity for state of body. If the health of the human 
race were better, if sickness, the latent and the revealed 
together, were not all but universal, human relations would 
be wonderfully softened, sweetened and simplified. In- 
digestion, with its various ramifications, is alone responsible 
for most of the crimes, catastrophes and cruelties, public 
and private discord; for it tinges human thought and 
vision with pessimistic black or bloody red or envious 
green or degenerate yellow instead of the normal, serene 
and invigorating white. All the world’s great public 
disturbers have been diseased. As for private life, its bad 
of all degrees could, as to its deep-lying, originating causes, 
be better diagnosticated by physician than by psychologist. 
Margaret, being in perfect physical condition, was 
deeply depressed for only a short time after the immediate 
cause of her mood ceased to be active. An hour after 
Joshua had revealed himself in thunder and lightning, and 
had gone, she was almost serene again, her hopefulness of 
healthy youth and her sense of humor in the ascendent. 
Their stay in the woods was drawing to an end. Soon 
they would be off for Lenox, for her Uncle Dan’s, where 
there would be many people about and small, perhaps no, 
opportunity for direct and quick action and result. She 
reviewed her conduct and felt that she had no reason to 
reproach herself for not having made an earlier beginning 
in what she now saw should have been her tactics with her 
‘‘wild man.” How could she, inexpert, foresee what was 
mockingly obvious to hindsight? Only by experiment 
and failure is the art of success learned. Her original plan 
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had been the best possible, taking into account her lack 
of knowledge of male nature and the very misleading 
indications of his real character she had got from him. In 
her position would not almost any one have decided that 
the right way to move him was by holding him at respect- 
ful distance and by indirect talk, with the inevitable drift 
of events doing the principal work—gradually awakening 
him to the responsibilities and privileges which his entry 
into a higher social station implied? 

But no time must now be lost; the new way, which 
experience had revealed, must be taken forthwith and 
traveled by forced marches. Before they left the woods 
she must have led him through all the gradations of 
domestic climate between their present frosty, if kindly, 
winter and summer, or, at least, a very balmy spring. From 
what she knew of his temperament she guessed that once 
she began to thaw he would forthwith whirl her into July. 
She must be prepared to accept that, however, repellent 
though the thought was—she assured herself it was most 
repellent. She prided herself on her skill at catching and 
checking herself in self-deception; but it somehow did not 
occur to her to contrast her rather listless previous 
planning with the energy and interest she at once put into 
this project for supreme martyrdom, as she regarded it. 

When he came back that evening she was ready. But 
not he; he stalked in, sulking and blustering, tired, 
ignoring her, doing all the talking himself, and departing 
for bed as soon as dinner was over. She felt as if he had 
repulsed her, though, in fact, her overtures were wholly 
internal and could not, by any chance, have impressed him. 
Bitter against him, and dreading the open humiliation she 
would have to endure before she could make one so self- 
absorbed see what she was about, she put out her light 
early, with intent to rise when he did and be at breakfast 
before he could finish. She lay awake until nearly dawn, 
then fell into a deep sleep. When she woke it was noon; 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Instead of the Usual Monologue of Egotism and Rant, He Poured Out Poetry, Eloquence, Sense and Humorous Shrewdness 
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Lambs to the Slaughter 


HE public has been acquiring stocks. Post-election 

transactions on the Exchange ran about nine million 
shares a week. ‘‘The outside buying,’ says a recent 
review, ‘‘exceeds anything Wall Street has known in 
years; much stock is being paid for outright as an invest- 
ment.” 

That the public is buying stocks is commonly regarded 
as an admirable condition. But some other reviews, we 
notice, raise the disturbing suggestion that the public is 
going to get soaked; that the stocks it is buying are being 
sold by persons who are in control of various corporations 
and whose interest, when they have transferred enough 
stock from themselves to the public, will lie in having 
prices decline rather than advance. : 

Mere ownership of stock gives the public no control 
over the big corporations. The electoral right with which 
the law invests their shares is of the same practical impor- 
tance to them that the constitutional right to vote is toa 
negro Republican in Mississippi. The actual government 
of the corporation is monarchical. Probably it will always 
be so. When the persons who constitute the actual govern- 
ment of the corporation are actively operating in its stock 
on the Exchange, the outside buyer is obviously at a 
tremendous disadvantage. Naturally they will sell when, 
from their intimate knowledge of conditions, they think 
the stock is too high, and buy when they think it is too low, 
while the outsider, without intimate knowledge or any 
power to control conditions, must take the chance that he 
is operating on the opposite side from them. 

So long as speculation by officers and directors is re- 
garded as a matter of course, we can never get very 
enthusiastic about public buying of stocks. 


Sharks and Outlaws 


f gee loan sharks make no money is the opinion of a 
gentleman who—to put it delicately—has had rather 
exceptional opportunities for finding out. 

Said he: ‘Because they charge five to ten per cent. a 
month interest, frequently ruin their patrons, and pursue 
their calling in the face of obloquy, many people have a 
notion that the business is vastly profitable. But it isn’t. 
I don’t know a loan shark in this town [a very large town, 
too] who quit very much ahead. The biggest and appar- 
ently the most successful one accumulated an imposing 
surplus on paper; but when he came te realize on it, the 
paper was mostly junk. All that he really took out of the 
business was painful experience and an accumulation of 
tears and curses. The shark’s profit is usurious and uncol- 
lectable at law; when he presses for payment his victim 
pleads usury. The more the shark gets stuck, the gladder, 
naturally, everybody is. It’s just like every other illegal 
game—may look good on paper, but you simply can’t 
cash in.” 

As illustrating this point, he cited the case of a man, 
then attracting much public notice, who for many years 
had systematically uttered forged paper to an aggregate 
of two million dollars, and had no money left when detec- 
tion came. The illicit enterprise, as usual, had devoured 
its own spoils; he couldn’t cash in. 

We may add, incidentally, that our usury laws are about 
the sole survival of sixteenth-century attempts to fix the 
prices of commodities by statute. A statute which makes 
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it illegal to charge a profitable rate of interest on loans to 
clerks—where the security, of course, is not up to a bank 
standard—simply throws that business into the hands of 
outlaws. To bein the hands of outlaws is seldom pleasant. 


The Fire Engine and the Stop Watch 


“TN WALKING about the streets of our cities,” writes 

an anxious subscriber, ‘‘I often see ambulances and 
police patrol wagons propelled by motors. Indeed, in the 
larger cities, I rarely see horses drawing such vehicles. 
On the other hand, I hardly ever see a motor-driven fire 
engine. Why does the automobile make, relatively speak- 
ing, so little progress in the latter field?” 

The reason is that the automobile may snort, biit it 
cannot jump up and down; its plane of action is entirely 
horizontal, while that of the fire-engine horse is mostly 
perpendicular; in fine, it is not as yet so constructed as to 
give a simulation of rapid motion. The advent, upon a 
thronged street, of the steaming fire engine and the thun- 
derous hook-and-ladder truck is heralded by crashing 
gongs. Pedestrians scurry for the curb; policemen wave 
their clubs, shout and seize carriage-horses by the bridle; 
the trolley cars stop as if paralyzed. Then appears the 
formidable apparatus, the driver with set face and glassy 
eyes straining at the reins while his mate madly pumps the 
gong. The fiery steeds are in furious action; but, if you 
observe closely, you will see that the action is mostly just 
bobbing up and down. They are really going about as 
fast as a cab that is hired by the hour. 

This spectacle is very popular. It:might be described 
as an apotheosis of that ‘‘ hustling” which consists mostly 
in making a tremendous stir without getting anywhere in 
particular. Probably the prancing fire-engine horse, with 
his clamorous appurtenances, will continue to be a general 
favorite until enough cynical people take to holding a stop 
watch on him. 


How the Simple Jap Does It 


PEAKING of our tobacco monopoly and the probably 
vain effort of the Government to dissolve it, in 1904, 
the same year in which the tobacco trust was organized in 
its present form, the Japanese Government took over the 
tobacco trade there as a state monopoly. 

“The cultivation of leaf tobacco,”’ says the Japanese 
fiscal report for 1908, “‘is permitted to private individuals, 
and the leaf is taken over by the Government, suitable 
compensation being paid therefor, and is manufactured at 
a Government manufactory. The manufactured article is 
sold at fixed prices by dealers licensed by the Government. 
The revenue from the monopoly yielded an annual profit of 
thirty-two or thirty-three million yen; but in December 
last, the Government, from considerations of financial 
requirements, raised, by thirty per cent. on an average, the 
price of manufactured tobacco, as a result of which there 
was for a time a slight diminution of sales. Not only has 
the tobacco monopoly been a success in the home market, 
but it has, on the whole, given good results in foreign 
markets.” 

The dealings of the Japanese monopoly with individual 
growers of leaf tobacco have, we believe, developed no 
startling incidents in the night-riding, arson and homi- 
cide line. 

Whether our monopoly has raised prices, on an average, 
more than thirty per cent., we do not know. Its net profits 
last year were reported as twenty-seven million dollars, or 
nearly double the profit of the Japanese monopoly; but 
over there the Government gets the profit. 

The Japanese method, as compared with ours, certainly 
has the merit of simplicity. Can this be because the 
Japanese are simpler than we are? 


A Good Job for a Bright Man 


M®*: ROOSEVELT has been President seven years. 
During that time there have been six Secretaries of 
the Navy—including Mr. Newberry, the latest. This is 
pretty near an average of one Secretary per annum. In 
the seven years, expenditures of the navy department have 
amounted to almost seven hundred million dollars. This 
is pretty near an average of one hundred million dollars 
per annum. Also, it is within three per cent. of as much 
money as was spent on the navy in the thirty-two fiscal 
years between the close of the Civil War and the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War. It is, undoubtedly, 
quite a lot of money. 

There has been a great deal of expert complaint over the 
way in which much of this money has been spent. Pro- 
fessional critics have said that gross faults of construction 
were retained, even in the newer ships; that the armor- 
belts were improperly placed, some of the guns couldn’t be 
worked in rough weather, magazines were needlessly 
exposed to explosion; that when faults were demonstrated 
the demonstrations were tucked away in pigeonholes. It 
is now admitted that some, at least, of the criticisms were 
well grounded. A common explanation of this unprofit- 
able condition is that the department has an antiquated 
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organization, and is really run by several more or less 
ossified gentlemen at the heads of various bureaus. 

The navy portfolio seems to be regarded as an opening 
for a bright young man who may wish to learn the business 
of Cabinet Minister, beginning at the bottom and working 
his way up—with every prospect of promotion in about a 
year if he proves capable. In view of the large expenditure 
and the important interests involved, it does look as though 
the job deserved greater consideration. 


Stratagems and Spoils 


gee total approximate investment in the railroads of 
this country is stated for the first time in a report 
recently issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Par value of outstanding railroad stocks and bonds 
slightly exceeds eighteen billion dollars, which has been 
taken loosely as representing the investment; but of 
these stocks and bonds, as the report shows, the roads 
themselves own five and a kalf billions—one road holding 
the stock of another, the value of which is represented in 
its own capitalization. This leaves the actual approximate 
investment twelve and a half billions, or, to be exact, 
$58,050 a mile. 

The duplication of five and a half billions stands, in 
good part, for centralization of control—a rather cum- 
brous method of restricting competition which is made 
necessary by foolish anti-trust laws. The railroad hold- 
ings, naturally, are mainly of stock, for bonds carry no 
voting power. Of a total of eight and three-quarter 
billions of stock the roads themselves own four billions, 
leaving in the hands of “‘ the public ’’—that is, of individual 
investors—say, four and three-quarter billions. The 
latter figure represents ‘‘the public’s” theoretic voting 
power; but its actual voting power is far smaller. In 
many cases a road holds just enough of the stock of 
another road to give it control. Then that stock of the 
controlled road which is in the hands of the public has 
no effectual voting power. Indeed, the real public stock- 
holder exercises practically no control. 

This is partly the result of a condition which makes 
extra-legal strategy to restrict competition one of the most 
important functions of railroad management. 


Self-Government for Cities 


EMOCRACY is still, to a considerable extent, merely 

an academic theory. Government of the people, by 

the people, for the people, is everywhere accepted as a 

proper sentiment to be put in school readers, but its 

acceptance as an actual formula for conducting public 

business is less general. Two million people at the foot of 

Lake Michigan, having peculiar interests and problems 

because of their peculiar situation, are trying again to get 

permission to govern themselves in respect to those things 
in which they only are directly interested. 

Two years ago Chicago framed a charter. But poli- 
ticians couldn’t let it alone. The State Legislature inter- 
polated various notions of its own as to how Chicago 
should manage her affairs—which were so little acceptable 
that the people of Chicago rejected the mutilated docu- 
ment. The city is now trying again, hoping for better luck. 

When State legislators impose their will upon a city, as to 
how she shall govern herself in respect to local affairs, the 
result is not democracy. 


The Business of the Senator 


E ARE little impressed with the argument that the 
Empire State ought to have an able representative 
in the Senate. 

The business of a Senator as the representative of a 
State is to see that the post-offices and collectorships 
within the State are bestowed in a manner beneficial to his 
political power; or, occasionally, as when the tariff is 
revised, to stand up for some industry in which the State 
is especially interested. Probably Messrs. Platt and 
Depew could pick out postmasters about as well as Mr. 
Root could; nor is it likely they would prove recreant to 
the industries of leading cities. 

The object of the Senate, as was frankly said in the 
constitutional convention, was to represent wealth. 
While other great departments of government have been 
more or less modified and deflected from the purpose for 
which they were designed, the Senate has been quite 
steadfast to the originalintention. It still pretty generally 
represents wealth. In that respect, it is true, the present 
Senators from New York, however good their will, have 
become inefficient. But more efficient men might be more 
objectionable. 

Eighty-five million people, for whom the Senate is the 
chief law-making body, are mightily interested just now 
in having that body represent them. To the country at 
large Mr. Root would be an admirable Senator, not at all 
because he is abler than his predecessor, but only in the 
degree to which he would exceed the predecessor in trying 
to make the Senate represent the people. The trouble 
with the Senate is not lack of ability. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Waiting for the Word 


OOKING at the matter in a calm and judicial 
manner, considering it in the cold light of reason, to 
say nothing of putting it to the chilly test of merci- 

less logic, it must be conceded it is utterly impossible for 
any man to be so perpetually scared as Secretary Straus, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, always looks. 
To be sure, at this precise time of writing he is some 
scared, for you never can tell what a new President will 
do in the way of placing in his Cabinet those faithful souls 
who have weathered the stress and storm incident to a 
membership in his immediate predecessor’s official family, 
stress and storm being used, in this instance, after mature 
reflection and with full and complete knowledge of whom 
the new President’s immediate predecessor will be after 
March fourth, next. 

Cabineteering is a pleasant and genteel occupation. 
It gives a patriot considerable standing, makes him a 
good card for a banquet and otherwise adds to his dignity 
and importance, albeit it costs a good deal to keep the 
place, rents in Washington being high for suitable Minis- 
terial residences, and a stingy Congress not doing much in 
the way of emoluments for services performed in such 
capacity, allowing only a beggarly thousand a month. 
Still, there are few Cabinet members who desire to retire 
to private life. “Most of them will consent to remain, and 
the question naturally arises, on a change of Administra- 
tion, whether they will remain or not. It is a delicate 
proposition. A man cannot go to a new President and say: 
“Please, sir, I would like to continue doing business at the 
old stand.”” That would be highly improper. All he can 
do is to remain constantly on view and 
have his friends drop around and suggest 
his invaluable qualities, give a few hints 
on the one sure way to make the new 
Administration a success, whichis, of course, 
to retain said Cabinet member in the Cabinet. 

Coming back to the scared look of Mr. Straus. 
When one gets a good job one has hankered after for a long 
time one is justified in desiring to remain in close com- 
munion with that job, is one not? The salary is a matter 
of small moment to Mr. Straus. It probably costs him all 
of that, and more, for the rent of the pink Venetian palace 
he lives in up on Sixteenth Street. He has been thrifty, 
has Straus, and has enough laid by for a rainy day, for a 
lot of rainy days, in fact—for enough rainy days to make 
a pond round his pink palace and give it a sure-enough 
Venetian effect. 

It isn’t that. What he is scared at is the possibility of 
leaving the job when his patron T. R. leaves his, without 
the added compensation of being able to go to Africa and 
hunt giraffes for a dollar a word. You see, Mr. Straus 
could never hunt giraffes fora dollara word. Heabsolutely 
could not. 

He is not a giraffe hunter, and if he were he would 
have to write about the growth of religious liberty among 
giraffes, instead of how he popped ’em, and nobody would 
give him a dollar a word for that, not a soul. 


Whiskers for Marguerites 


OW, Mr. Taft isa kindly man. He has a fine property 
smile that illuminates everything on which it plays—a 
sort of a calcium-light smile, that he turns on and off when- 
ever it is necessary. Still, the haunting fear possesses the 
soul of Mr. Straus that it may be the new President will 
want to put some other man in at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. ‘‘ He loves me,’ says Mr. 
Straus, pulling at his whiskers, ‘‘he loves me not.” Itisa 
harrowing position. Just when one has learned to like 
Cabineteering, when one is used to the gentle applause 
that greets a Secretary when he rises to speak, when one 
can go bounding into the White House whenever one wishes 
and be sure of getting into the Presence, when one has the 
inestimable privilege of being allowed to sit in the ninth 
chair at the Cabinet table, looking as if one had many 
burdens of state on one’s shoulders, and from time to time 
saying: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. President, I agree with that perfectly,” 
or ‘“‘ That is exactly my idea, Mr. President; I am in full 
accord with your views,” it hurts to be obliged to go back 
to New York to such things as the New York Board of 
Trade, the National Primary League, the National Civic 
Federation, the American Social Science Association and 
the International Law Association of America, which are 
all well enough in their way, but do not, of course, compare 
with the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

That is the department where they trace the octopus to 
its lair. That is where Jimmy Garfield and Lawrence 
O’Murray and Herbert Knox Smith gathered that bunch 
of damning evidence against benign old Mr. Rockefeller 
which resulted in the twenty-nine-million-dollar fine—and 
in the prompt reversal of that fine, which, as has been said 
in high quarters, was an outrage on justice, but which 
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He Could Never Hunt Giraffes for a Dollar a Word. 
He Absolutely Could Not 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


happened just the same. Think how much more interest- 
ing that sort of thing is than musing over musty inter- 
national law. It has social science looking like a straw hat 
in January. It beats the Civic Federation all hollow. No 
wonder Mr. Straus looks scared, for it took him some time 
to get that Cabinet job, if you must know it, and now he 
hasn’t the slightest idea whether he can keep it or not, is 
attacked by all the horrors of suspense, and it will be a 
long time before he does know. 

Not that Mr. Straus did not do all in his power to help 
elect Mr. Taft; not that. Mr. Straus was the busiest 
little cup of tea in all the Cabinet. He made speeches 
wherever and whenever he could, made them at the 
suggestion of the President, at the suggestion of the 
National Committee, at his own suggestion and at 
the suggestion of any other person whatsoever. He just 
galloped around, exuding speeches. More than that, he 
had to combat the wicked machinations of his brother 
Nathan against Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. Brother 
Nathan, remaining a Democrat, was very positive the 
Republican campaign of four years ago was financed by 
this same Standard Oil Company, in a measure, that 
Brother Oscar is after with a sharp stick, and, moreover, 
that the Taft campaign was reaching oilward for a few 
dollars, now and then. Brother Nathan said so, right out 
in meeting, with a calm certainty that made everybody 
think he knew what he was talking about, although there 
seemed to be no appreciable effect on the general result. 
Brother Oscar, of course, had to prove to the world that 
one member of the Straus family was sternly of the 
opinion that Brother Nathan was talking through his lid 
on this matter. So Brother Oscar and Brother Nathan 
lined up, one against the other, Brotheragainst Brother— 
catching the ultimate result coming and going, as the say- 
ing is, which shows that the Straus family still retains its 
presence of mind. 


A Maker of Hefty Literature 


tl IS just about two years since Brother Oscar was 
called to head the Department of Commerce and Labor 
by President Roosevelt. He succeeded that masterful 
statesman, Victor Metcalf, who, in turn, succeeded that 
masterful statesman, George B. Cortelyou. Mr. Straus 
had been, before that, Minister to Turkey a couple of times, 
and had been made a member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of former President Harrison. Otherwise he had 
been a lawyer and a merchant with Nathan and Isador, 
and while such delved into all those civic-federation and 
social-science and international-law depths. Likewise, he 
was an author, having at various times handed out to a 
dazed populace his ideas of ‘“‘ The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government of the United States,” to say nothing 
of a few other light and readable volumes on religious liberty, 


Roger Williams, citizenship and expatriation, reform in the 
consular service and other engaging and pertinent topics. 

Maybe it was some of these things that scared him origi- 
nally. Anyhow, it was something, for he is the scaredest- 
looking man in the world. He always seems to be in 
mortal terror of somebody coming up to him fiercely, and 
reading him a chapter or two out of his own books, which, 
when you come to glance at the titles, would scare any- 
body. But, of course, that isn’t it. It is just a look, you - 
understand, not a feeling. He is too busy with his job to 
have time for the delights of being scared. He revels in it. 
He works at it every minute. He buzzes around there all 
day long, buzzes over to the White House, buzzes back 
again, buzz-buzz-buzz! 

Politics certainly is fierce. Just as he is warm and com- 
fortable and buzzing happily, along comes a new Adminis- 
tration and perhaps they will give the job to somebody else. 
Enough to make anybody some scared, don’t you think ? 
And, I suppose, Brother Nathan is just mean enough to 
laugh at Brother Oscar in this his hour of suspense. 


A Swift One From Dear Old Chi 


Awe of Chicago men were returning from New 
York and were at dinner in the dining-car. 

‘*Nice enough city,” said one. ‘‘I think New York is 
fair, but doesn’t compare with Chicago at all. Nothing 
doing there for me. Go down once in a while for business, 
but dear old Chi for mine.” 

“Sure thing!” said another. “ Ain’t got the git up and 
git we have. Don’t hand out the happy come-back. Not 
in it with us. Now, take the last game 
that the Cubs and the Giants played over 
in New York. I was one of three that 
signed a telegram that just put it all 
over some friends of ours down there in New 


the Great and the Near Great York. Handed them a quick, bright one in a 


telegram they never would have thought of in 
a million years, and wired it to New York when the Cubs 
won that game.” 

““Whad ju say?” asked the third. 

“Oh, simple enough, but shows how Chicago is there 
with the language. Hurled it right in, on the spur of the 
moment. The three of us signed this telegram to the 
New Yorkers and it was pretty clever, I can tell you. We 
just said this; nothing more: ‘ Ain’t the Cubs rotten?’”’ 


A Stumper for Beveridge 


ENATOR BEVERIDGE was speaking at an outdoor 

meeting at Garrett, Indiana. 

“Is there anybody present who desires to ask me a 
question?’”’ he inquired. ‘‘Speak up, now; don’t be 
afraid. Has any one a question he desires to ask me?” 

There was a pause. Nobody volunteered. Finally 
an old, gray-bearded man said: ‘‘ Yes, durn ye, I'll ask 
one. 

‘*What is it, my friend?” inquired Beveridge. 

**T’ll ask ye one and here 'tis: Why don’t ye pass the 
President’s message, durn ye? Answer me that if ye can!” 


The Closed Season for Baths 


A INDIGNANT Indiana citizen told the tale of his 
woes to Editor Charles B. Landis, at Delphi, where 
Mr. Landis edits when not busy with Congress. 

“Now, Charley,” said the indignant Indianian, “‘I want 
to put it to you plain to see if I ain’t right. Away along 
last spring an agent came around peddling portable bath- 
tubs. Now, of course, I ain’t got no bathtub in my house 
no more than some of my neighbors; so I bought one, 
thinkin’ it was a good thing. 

‘‘He promised delivery the first of April, but notub. In 
June and July and August and September, not a sign of one. 
Now he comes along, here in the middle of October, with 
the bathing season practically over, and wants me to take 
this tub and I'll be durned if I do it.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ President Roosevelt, who is going hunting in Africa 
soon, is only a fair shot with a rifle. He is near-sighted. 

@ Philander C. Johnson, who invented ‘‘Senator Sor- 
ghum,”’ and who is the humorist of the Washington Star, is 
interested in flying machines. 

@ Kin Hubbard, the artist and epigrammatist, originator 
of “‘Abe Martin,”’ who lives in Indiana, used to play a 
trombone—he calls it a slip-horn—in a minstrel band. 

€ William S. Mowris, of Oklahoma, is the only man in 
that country who knows how to catch wild turkeys by run- 
ning them down. Also, Mr. Mowris is a big oil operator. 
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S THERE any money in 
it?” asked a friend of a 
small manufacturer of — 

office appliances as they were talking about 
the business. 

“There’s five thousand of mine in it,” 
exclaimed the manufacturer dryly, “and 
I'd be mighty glad to get it out.” 

A few weeks later he sold out for thirty- 
five hundred dollars. The purchaser took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
worked to such purpose that a year later 
he secured a partner who invested ten 
thousand dollars under an equal division 
of eng To-day the firm is among the 
highest in the business, operating a capital 
of one million dollars. 

From which it may be deduced that a 
more correct form of the question would 
have been: ‘‘is there any money in you?” 

For, in the last analysis, that is where the 
money really is—in the man. 

Twenty-five years ago Charley M—— 
was known as the Clothing King of the 
Middle West. He had stores in Cleveland, 
Teledo, Detroit, and one or two smaller 
towns. He was a pioneer in sensational 
advertising methods, a splendid business 
man, and had made a fortune before he was 
forty. To employ some idle capital he 
decided to exploit furniture, and stocked 
up an elaborate store with the finest line 
ever seen in that city. Eighteen months 
afterward he stretched a canvas across the 
front of that store, inscribed in the follow- 
ing characteristic style: 


I Know the Clothing Business Up and Down 
and Through the Middle. 
BUT 
I Don’t Know a Blamed Thing About Fur- 
niture, and I’m Not Going to Sink Any More 
Money in Learning. 

This Entire Stock Will be Sold at Auction, 
Commencing Next Monday and Continuing 
Daily Until Even the Packing-Cases 
are Closed Out! 


The stock was sold and the key turned 
in the lock, when a quiet, unassuming man 
from Kalamazoo came along and arranged 
to take the unexpired lease. He brought 
in a moderate stock of furniture, hired one 
of the former clerks and installed his wife 
at the desk. In three years he was carry- 
ing as fine a stock as had carried, 
and doing a large, profitable business—a 
striking illustration, again, that the money 
is in the man rather than in the business. 





The Imaginative Ferryman 


At about the same a in the history 
of Detroit the ferryboats running across 
to the Canadian town of Windsor were 
owned by an Englishman named Horn, 
who also ran a somewhat noted saloon on 
the wharf. The boats were two in number, 
small side-wheelers, unattractive and un- 
comfortable, with twelve-inch plank seats 
affixed to the sides and in odd corners. As 
the boats were proving unprofitable, Horn, 
after trying for two years to sell out, de- 
clared that he would take them off the run 
and surrender his franchise. His eldest 
son, who had been a lake tug-captain for 
two or three years, came home at the close 
of navigation and persuaded his father to 

ut in more money and build a new boat. 

he old man consented only when his son, 
who was his idol, agreed to stay at home 
and manage the line. The boat was built 
from the young captain’s plans, and nearly 
paid for itself in the first season. 

The upper deck was absolutely clear 
from stem to stern, with the exception of 
the cased-in smokestack. On the deck 
were seats for four hundred people, every 
one being a comfortable rocker or foldi 
armchair. Nota plank seat or quad 
was allowed on that boat. 

The regular ferry fare was five cents, 
and Captain Horn issued ten-cent return 
tickets which gave the Leta + 0 of staying 
on board as long as one wished. Every 
fine afternoon, from early summer until 
late fall, that upper deck was filled with 
women who brought their sewing or their 
books, and often their babies in carriages— 
for which no extra charge was made—and 
rode back and forth on the mile run across 
the beautiful river. A man was stationed 
at the staircase to run those baby-carriages 
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up and ame. - the a the boat 
was crow with young people, enjoying 
for ten cents, a river ride lasting until 
eleven o’clock. 

Two hundred and fifty passengers was 
the afternoon average, and twice that num- 
ber for the evenings. The income, at ten 
cents each, was clear profit, for the regular 
ferry passengers and teams paid the ex- 
penses. The young captain had seen what 
no other man had then seen, that the com- 
bination of ferry business with excursions 
had splendid possibilities. 

During the five following years four new 
boats of the same type were added, and 
there was scarcely a day through the sum- 
mer when one or two of them were not 
chartered for all-day B pony The type of 
boat which Captain Horn designed and his 
method of managing them are in use y 
a 4 the company which succeeded him, and 
which owns the finest fleet of local excur- 
sion steamers on the Great Lakes. 

There is often a subtlety about the quali- 
ties which attain success where others have 
failed which makes them difficult of recog- 
nition. Undoubtedly there are many cases 
where the stock qualifications—persever- 
ance, sobriety, en , integrity and pa- 
tience—are present, but fail in carrying a 
man forward and upward because of the 
lack of some additional ingredient neces- 
sary to the success of the particular effort 
he is making. Even so deep a thinker as 
Hazlitt failed to recognize the existence of 
—or necessity for—these fine and subtle 
qualities. In one of his essays he says: 

“The great requisite for the prosperous 
management of ordinary business is the 
want of imagination, or of any ideas but 
those of custom and interests on the nar- 
rowest scale.” 

It is true that Hazlitt lived during the 
old school of commercialism, but it is also 
true that the old school still has many 
adherents and practitioners, especially 
among the smaller business men. 

The proprietor of a cheap restaurant in 
a factory town was deploring his hand- 
to-mouth business existence. ‘‘No man 
works harder than I,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I 
get into the kitchen at five o’clock every 
morning and stay around till nine at night 
—first in and last out. I never drink or 
spend a dollar unnecessarily, and I try to 
give an honest meal for the money; but I 
can’t get a cent ahead, although I keep 
everlastingly at it.” 

When the late little experiment in 
Economy and Retrenchment—or was it 
Retrenchment and Economy ?—was tried, 
the restaurant-keeper, despondent at de- 
creased business, went into some near-by 
woods and ended his life and his troubles 
with a revolver. One of his waiters ar- 
ranged with his widow to take over the 
fittings and put his own peculiar ideas on 
catering into effect. He cleaned out all the 
window-signs, ‘‘Lamb stew, pork and 
beans,” and similar tempting but trite 
announcements, and put up a new sign: 
“The Pie House.” 


Prosperity in Pies 


It became, literally, ‘“‘the pie house.’ 
There was but one pie—beefsteak, lamb 
or chicken—every day; but during each 
morning a window-bulletin sta that 
“Our fsteak Pie to-day weighs 160 
pounds,” or thereabouts. On Fridays the 
piéce de résistance was a clambake. This 
was prepared in an oven instead of the 
orthodox bed of hot stones and seaweed, 
but the ingredients were right, and it 
appealed. The patrons of that restaurant 
were men who required a hearty noon meal 
at lunch prices, and those gigantic pies 
were eminently satisfying, in appearance 
as well as in fact. In October, a month 
before the voters of our coun had 
decided between Republican iff revi- 
sion and revision of tariff by the Demo- 
crats, our friend of the pies was tearing out 
the partition between his store and the 
next, and doubling his seating equipment. 

In a certain mercantile house where the 
individual shipments were very small, 
while the gross amount was gigantic, and 
where an urgent necessity existed for those 


shipments being made 
promptly, the greatest diffi- 
culty was found in meet- 
ing that condition. Shipping clerks were 
changed several times, but still the work 
dragged two or three days behind, although 
an ample force was furnished. Almost in 
despair, the manager took a young man: 
from the sales department and placed him 
in charge. 

“The shipments must be made on the 
days the orders come in!”’ he emphasized. 
“I don’t know how you’ll do it, but you 
must find some way.” 

Within a week the department had 
caught up and, thereafter, nothing but late 

oon were carried over. 

“How have you managed it?” asked the 
- onave you made any change in 

e ” 


“No, sir, not any. But I think it’s be 
cause I Soy the boys to hustle at the first 
end of the day instead of the last end.” 

There’s a good deal of science in that, 
although it is opposed to the “reserve your 
force” admonition. The man who knocks 
out his opponent in the third round hasn’t 
got to fight a dozen more. Likewise, and 
also, the man who starts in good time for a 
train usually gets a choice of seats. 

The peculiarity of this case is that, while 
the previous chiefs of that department 
were experienced men, selected for known 
success in other houses, they fell down in 
meeting the one = and admittedly- 
difficult condition, while a younger fellow, 
inexperienced, grasped the problem at just 
the salient point and won out. 

The history of business contains many 
similar instances, but it is seldom possible 
to designate, exactly, the particular quali- 
fication which has enabled the man in 

uestion to wrest success from failure. No 

oubt it is often a combination in just the 
right proportions, unsuspected before, but 
brought into action by some sudden and 
urgent demand. 


Success Where Others Failed 


Two brothers, partners in the insurance 
business in Buffalo, had advanced some 
money to a manufacturer of bedsprings. 
The business went wrong and, in order to 
protect themselves, the insurance men had 
to take it over and close it up. One of the 
brothers handled the matter and, although 
he knew so little of manufacturing that, as 
he said, a ‘“‘line shaft” and a ‘‘ buzz saw”’ 
were synonymous terms to him, before he 
had proceeded far with the closing-up 

rocess he told his brother that he thought 

e’d try a little ye ae He hired a 
good shop foreman and devoted himself to 
the office work, with the result that in a few 
months he was making some well-advised 
changes and improvements in his equi 
ment. And the business was gratifyingly 
successful from that time on. 

This adaptivity of business men to en- 
tirely new conditions is peculiar to the 
United States, where it is by no means 
uncommon. From the up-country farmer 
and banker, with his shrewd and successful 
exploitation of any business which may 
come under his notice as ‘‘looking good,” 
to the giants of industry operating saw- 
mills in one county and street-railways in 
another, power-plants in the Sierras and 
mines in Cobalt, steamboat lines on the 
Great Lakes and irrigation projects on the 

t deserts, the peculiar and _ insistent 
qualities of all-round business and financial 
ability are found, as “rr found in men 
of no other nation. e are sometimes 
accused by our trans-Atlantic brethren of 
lack of concentration and thoroughness; 
but, be that as it may, we are “‘hard to 
pass” in making sati a r mses to 
the inevitable question: “Is there any 
money in it?” 

And it is the man, every time—not the 
business, the patent, the franchise or the 
natural resource. All these have their part 
in determining the profits, but, like a re- 
cently exposed negative, they are blank or 
valueless until they come under the magic 
touch of the developer. Some of the most 
valuable inventions—inventions of world- 
wide fame and benefit—went ing for 
more or less lengthy periods, until the man 
with the pluck and the prowess to develop 
them came along. 
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HE promise of a high 

rate of return on an 

nee should 
always a en icion, 
and in some cases actual pa 
a high rate might well be co 

unds for strong suspicion. Close and 
careful investigation should always be the 
order of the day whenever you are off 
a security or an investment of any sort 
which promises to yield you a return which 
is above the n ly Bas . 
But in this connection the question is 

continually asked: ‘‘Should a man be con- 
tent witha return of four percent.?”” Many 
times my answer to this question has been 
a professional task, and for that reason I 
have repeatedly given it careful study. 
The conclusion at which I arrived is, that 
unless the man making the investment is 
able to give his close personal supervision 
to it, and unless he is also a capable man 
and fairly familiar with his ground, he will 
come out in the end with more money if 
he will stick to the four per cent. securities. 
My own o tions in this field have com- 
pelled me to draw the conclusion that, 
granting good, average keenness and 
ability, the investor usually prep with 
his investments in proportion as he is able 
to give them his individual attention. 


Sizing Up the Management 


A little attention right at the start is 
worth more than a great deal of it later. 
In the first place, the security and sound- 
ness should be determined by every known 
method of test, and established beyond 
peradventure. While, of course, it will be 
impossible for the prospective investor to 
know everything about the enterprise 
represented in the security in which he is 
interested, shrewd and careful men have 
found so many ways in which to apply the 
probe that this matter of finding the weak 
spots in a ——- investment has been 
reduced almost to a science, the general 
rules of which are entirely familiar to 
investment brokers and specialists, and to 
that part of the legal profession handling 
estates and trust funds and advising clients 
who have money to put out. It is surpris- 
ing how often ms of very considerable 
ability make investments which a little 
common-sense figuring with a lead-pencil 
and a piece of paper would have demon- 
strated, in ten minutes, to be thoroughly 
oe and aot —_ vier ar 
the enterprise could not possi ve pai 
the return promised. Repeatedly, specific 
cases have come to my attention use 
of the disappointment of the investors, and 
it has been the work of only a few moments 
to demonstrate that, even under the most 
favorable conditions and circumstances, 
the enterprise could not possibly have 
made the profits implied in the promise 
which was held out to the investor. This, 
of course, applies with special force to 
investments in industrial and commercial 
concerns—or, in other words, in the stocks 
and shares of manufacturing and com- 
mercial corporations. 

Not long ago I was asked the question: 
“Would you advise not to invest in any- 
thing which is not a first m e or a 
first mortgage lien of some kind?” And 
my answer was this: “ M on real 
estate are not, I believe, quite favorite 
investments which they were a few years 
ago, e. least, are not quite as highly 


ent of 
the 


must be remem 
siderable labor involved in examining into 
the title of real estate and into the financial 
resources of the borrower. Even if the 
person havi ne © tS 
skillful enough to determine for himself 
whether the loan or the investment is a 
good one—which in most cases he is not — 
the process usually requires more time 
than he is able to give to it. Again, it 
= held oe Bae a0 that the value | 
r te is a fluctuating quantity, an 

this is true of farm property as well we of 
the other kinds of te holdings. We 
are often very wisely reminded that real 
estate will not run away. But those who 
repeat to us this saying usually fail to add 
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that a very large part of its market value 
re run away, and if this happens it 
makes small difference to the investor 
whether the land itself stays or goes. 
The modern trend or disposition is to do 
business on a scale, and this tendency 
has caused the ting of securities in far 
greater amounts than formerly, placing at 
the command of the private investor those 
securities which are based on rta- 
tion or manufacturing industries which, 
if carefully and honestly managed, are 
almost sure to be successful and remunera- 
tive. The qualifying clause which I have 
just used in this statement su; the one 
essential point of inquiry to the man who 
proposes to put any considerable amount 
of money into a security of this sort. He 
should satisfy himself that the manage- 
ment of the corporation is in the right kind 
of hands; that it is, at the same time, 
characterized by conservativeness; and 
that the acts of its officials are hedged 
about by those safeguards which always 
characterize an honest and efficient cor- 
poration management. This is quite as 
essential as to knowthat the line of the 
industry itself is right, and that its material 
resources are in sound condition. 
Municipal and county bonds are, I 
believe, coming into increasing favor with 
conservative investors. There is only one 
recaution in this connection which should 
emphasized, and that is, never to invest 
in a bond of this class until you have had 
some one making a specialty of this kind of 
knowledge determine whether the proper 
legal authority exists in the city, county or 
whatever it may be for the issue of the 
bond in question, and that it has actually 
n issued in strict conformity with the 
law. As to preferred stocks and common 
stocks it should be said that in some cases 
there is such a degree of ability in the 
management of the corporations issuing 
them, and in the growth and development 
of the manufacturing, industrial or trans- 
——— system upon which they are 
ased, that they yield an uncommonly high 
percentage of return, and at the same time 
afford a reasonable degree of security. 
However, I cannot but recognize the fact 
that, speaking in a general way, there is a 
degree of uncertainty as to this develop- 
ment, and that the element of risk involved 
is such as to make it impossible to recom- 
mend them to the ordinary investor, except- 
ing in the most qualified and cautious way. 
To the man, for example, whose whole life 
has been spent in the railroad business and 
who is broadly familiar with the situation 
of the various systems, both as to their 
financial condition and their prospects for 
development, this particular field of in- 
vestment offers rare opportunities. But he 
who has no special and intimate knowledge 
of railroad affairs should, I feel, be deci- 
dedly cautious in taking on these stocks. 


Strength in Scattered Securities 


One pronounced result of existing con- 
ditions has been a disposition to invest in 
banks and trust companies—to deposit 
with savings-banks and trust companies, 
which are, when we analyze it, mere 
a for the investment of money. 

y years ago almost every one within a 
radius of ten miles of Cleveland who had a 
little means held at least a few shares 
of stock in the Lake Shore Railroad. There 
was a certain degree of public pride and 
interest in the enterprise, when it was 
building, which caused these persons to 
invest. The farmer, the tradesman, the 
shopkeeper, all liked the idea and felt a 
proprietary interest in the railroad into 
which they had put a little of their savings. 
They felt that it was their road and that 
its interests were their interests. What 
was the result? A local force of men all 
along the line of the road who felt a direct 
and individual responsibility for its pro- 
tection and its prosperity! When one of 
these men 4 some —— ee -_ 
injuring any feature of its e 
didn’t say to himself: “Oh, Ye only the 


railroad,” and by eg me ashore | on 
a salemicana at inane a, 
self, actively and aggressively, in 

tection of the property. Then, too, a 


By Theodore Burton eirve enn" 


that the railroad was not 
muleted and that it had 
a square deal—an attitude which, to say 
the least, is decidedly unusual on the 
of the general public in these days. Con- 
solidation of individual roads into great 
ms and the taking of the stock out of 
the hands of many small, individual holders 
along the line of the road has brought 
about this change, which I cannot t 
regard as an unfortunate one, both 
the standpoint of the general public and 
the transportation lines. 

All this is directly to the point, in one 
way. To my mind—other things being 
equal—the railroad or any other large 
industry which has a very large ion of 
its stock scattered among small holders 
who are in the same position to protect 
and assist the enterprise as were the small 
holders along the line of the old Lake Shore 
road of years ago, is a better investment 
than one where practically all of its stock 
is centralized in a few hands. I do not 
recall but one railroad to-day—the Illinois 
Central—which makes a special point of 
encouraging the scattering of its stock 
among small holders; this road offers 
special facilities for acquiring its stock to 
employees all along its line, and, I believe, 
also to the citizens who do business with it. 


Public-Service Securities 


If I were to speak of my own personal 
experience I should say that I have had the 
most satisfactory success with first mort- 
gage liens on real estate—the very form 
of security which, perhaps, I have, in the 
first part of this statement, seemed most to 
criticise. But, after all, I do not feel my- 
self to be inconsistent in this, for the reason 
that I have been in position, personally, to 
examine the basis of the security and to 
keep closely in touch with the whole real- 
estate situation in the field in which I 
o ted, either for myself or for others. 

ext to this kind of security I would rank 
the bonds of the great industrial or manu- 
facturing enterprises, many of which have 
been highly profitable. In this field one 
may occasionally find a chance for invest- 
ment which offers at least a reasonable 
degree of security and at the same time has 
the possibility of a percentage of return 
beyond that which could ordinarily be 
expected. On the other hand, it should be 
said that by a process of elimination great 
industrial enterprises are concentrated 
more and more in the great centres, where 
they have the best access to raw materials 
and to a facilities, and that 
the in of profit in these enterprises is 
steadily becoming smaller; there is much 
— competition resulting all along the 


e. 

There is also another important con- 
sideration which investors of a certain class 
are seemingly quite prone to overlook. 
For at least twenty years I have been con- 
stantly advising clients against investment 
in public-service corporations which have 
temporary franchises; and this because I 
have seen the development of popular 
opinion against them. Whether rational 
or irrational, this drift of public sentiment 
should be taken strictly into account by 
every investor, and the first question he 
should ask when thinking of putting his 
money into a security that’is being offered 
by a public-service corporation is: ‘‘ What 
is the length and what are the terms of 
its franchise?’’ Unless that franchise ex- 
tends well into the future he will be wise 
to pass the security by, no matter how 
alluring may be its other features. Again, 
if the franchise is hedged about by a 
multiplicity of restrictions which will 
invite litigation and make it difficult for 
the enterprise to pay a good profit without 
feeling the lash of public resentment, the 
investor will do better to put his money 
into an industrial security which is not of a 
public-service character. 

This is not saying that there are not 
many public-service corporations whose 
stocks and bonds are highly desirable; it 
is gue | the emphasis upon the point of 
the length of the chise term and of the 
immunity of the corporation from vexa- 
tious interference which will handicap its 
successful operation and involve undue 


legal expense. 
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give the girls 
for Christmas? 


If that’s your problem you 
can solve it with a gift that 
all the girls are longing for 
— don’t disappoint them. 


))oroTHY,)AIN 
RIBBON SETS 


Two hair bows and one sash toa set 
or in sets of six assorted hair bows. 


Exquisite gifts for girls of all ages. 
The pretty, flat boxes, so convenient 
for mailing, are a fitting accompani- 
ment to the beauty of the gift and the 
wonderful quality of the ribbons. 

Dorothy Dainty Ribbons are espec- 
ially made for hair bows and sashes — 
that’s why they are always so fasci- 
natingly pert and smartly stylish. 
The lustre of purest silk glistens 
through every inch of these beautiful 
ribbons. Even your untrained touch 
will convince you of their superiority 
as to texture, finish and quality. 


At Any Ribbon Counter 


$1.75 to $7.25 per Set 


Look for Dorothy Dainty’'s 
icture on the puckage and 
cr name on the end of every 

ribbon, It's your protection 

against inferior quality. 


SETS BY MAIL, $2.50 


A Christmas offer for those who 
live where Dorothy Dainty Rib- 
bons are not obtainable. 

The Sets are as illustrated be- 
low. Sash Set contains one floral 
brocade sash 24% yds. long, 6% in. 
wide and two 40 in. hair bows to 
match. Hair Bow Set contains six 
hair bows 40 in. long, three dif- 
ferent colors and designs. 

























Send us your order now with 
$2.50; it will be filled at once by 
special arrangement with promi- 
nent retailers. If you prefer, send 
your card with order; we will in- 
close same and forward the rib- 
bons prepaid to any address you 
name, tied with dainty Christmas 
ribbons and marked “To be opened 
on Christmas.” 


Ribbon Catalog Free 


Our beautiful new 44-page catalog de- 
scribes, illustrates and prices in detail 
the entire Dorothy Dainty line and is a 
most valuable guide to Christmas rib- 
bon buying. The 
illustrations show 
the ribbons almost 
as realistically as 
the goods them- 
selves. Your name 


postal ings 
valuable Catalog to 
you FREE 
SMITH & 
KAUFMANN 
95 Prince St. 
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JUNIOR 
SAFETY RAZOR 
WITH NEW BART 


The Very Best 
Holiday Gift 


A ONE DOLLAR GIFT worth 
FIVE. The GEM Junior Safety 
Razor will please any man, save hi 

money, and daily remind him of the 
giver. It is unequalled if but for 
two points, and there are others. 


N The GEM Junior BLADE, 
O. 2 —which made thisrazor famous, 
has a convex edge, reenforced; a scientific 
improvement over ordinary weak style 
blade. Holds its sharpness, and strops per- 
fectly. The name GEM Junior is on each, 
for your protection and ours. 


N 2 The New BAR,—exclusively 
0. ours— (Pat. No. 686,143) 
smoothens the skin ahead of the cutting 
edge. Makes each shave close, clean and 


comfortable. The 


GEM Junior 


Safety Razor 


is absolutely safe,—“cuts expense 
but never cuts you.” 

The $1.00 set includes silver, 
nickel-piated frame, 3 section shav- 
ing and stropping handle, and 7 
selected Silver King Steel Blades, 
in plush-lined case. 


Special Holiday Sets, 
$1.50, $2.50 and $3.50. 


Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 
Extra Set of 7 New Blades 50c 


30 years in business—we are the original Modern 
Safety Razor Makers. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 









34 Reade Street 


NEW YORK 
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A Present for 
A Fisherman 


F you want to give a Christmas present to a man 
oe loves to fish, buy him one of the new Duplex 
rods made by Abbey & Imbrie. 


Three Rods in One 
All Three for $6.00 


The duplex rod, fitted with a reversible cork butt, 
furnishes two rods for fly fishing, one 7% feet long, 
the other 9% feet long; also one bait rod 6% feet long. 

changes are madeina t. Yourfish 














friend will be delighted—it's exactly what he wants. 
hipped anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains, | 
express prepaid. 

If you want to spend less than $6.00—down to 50 
cents —you will find everything dear to the heart of 
the fisherman in our catalogue. 

le have made fishing tackle for 88 years. 
Every angler knows that we make 


"ishirg, Treble Ht. 
bit a Big 


Abbey & Imbrie 
18 Vesey Street, New York 


SPECIAL Half Rate OF FER For a Limited Time Only 
A $2.50 Fountain Pen for only $1.00. Guaranteed 14k solid gold, 





large . ¢ greatest offer ever made by a reliable manu- 
facturer, This ley will please you, or money refunded ; mail orders 
will have careful attention. Selling Agents wanted everywhere. 








NATHANIEL 8. FIELD, 79 Centre St., New York 
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THE BEDIZENED TRUTH = 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


a miracle. But there was no hope in that. 
The whole thing was wpte me. 

Twice on the way k I thought I’d 
have to give it all up and drown with 
Hattie. he first time the idea was 
horrible, and the second time I didn’t much 
care. I got some heart after that; for as I 
came up on a crest I saw Dorcas running 
along the beach, trying to get Bumbo to go 
in a us. The old fool was frolicking 
around in front of her. He took it for some 
kind of a game. I thought I would never 
come up from the next wave—it was that 
seventh breaker you read about. But 
when I did get my head out of the foam 
and catch my breath I looked at the beach 
again. Dorcas was running toward the 
bathhouses, and Bumbo was cavortin 
after her, carrying a stick. I knew she’ 
gone for help; but I knew also that I 
couldn’t keep going for two until they 
launched a boat or brought outa line. My 
play was to swim and swim and take 
chances that when we reached that boilin: 
kettle of surf it would throw us ashore wit 
the breath still in us. Hattie began to 
shake the cramp; she struck out a little 
with her arms, and I heard her whisper in 
“Save yourself—but I can’t — 
swim yet.” 

Then I must have passed out for a while, 
with my arms and legs and breath still 
going; for the next thing I knew after I 
struck the boil of the surf I was riding the 
very crest of a big shore breaker and Hattie 
lay in my arms a dead weight. I saw the 
undertow below, as though I were looking 
from the top of a skyscraper. And, flash! 
I got a picture of the beach—three men 
standing holding a line, and Dorcas making 

estures at them with her arms, and that 
ool, Bumbo, with his tail toward the water 
and the hair on his back up—daring an 
one to come in and touch me. I knew 
had to fall, and I didn’t care. I was only 
curious to know whether I was to die of a 
broken neck or was to be drowned right 
there on shore. Dewn we went, head first. 
I felt the water drop on me like the fall of a 
house, I felt the undertow roll me back as 
though I were a match, and I felt Hattie’s 
body across me. I tried to catch it; I 
hadn’t the strength. Then some one 
grabbed me—and I passed out complete. 

The next sound I heard was a dog bark- 
ing. The warm beach was under me. I 
opened my eyes—I couldn’t turn my head. 
Bumbo was standing over me. I heard a 
man say, “Kill that fool dog,’ and 
another say, “‘The woman is breathing,” 
and having nothing more on my min 
just naturally went out again. 

As Laura Jean Libbey has it, when I 
struggled back to consciousness a fair hand 
was smoothing my brow. Of course, it was 
Dorcas; and I was in bed at the Moon 
Park Dispensary. The hot-water bags on 
my feet and chest were burning my skin 
but making no impression on the cold 
inside, and my lungs felt as if I’d tried to 
breathe the whole Atlantic. Besidesseveral 
= uncatalogued. I turned over and 
ooked at Dorcas. 

‘Please, don’t speak, Billy,” she said, 
and she dropped that little, cool hand of 
hers on my lips. I kissed it, and she didn’t 
take it away for a long time. I heard a 
step at the door. Dorcas went away, and 
I recognized Frothingham’s voice. The 
thought of that frosty mutt talking 
to Dorcas did more to revive me than 
medicine. 

“It’s lucky you came so early, Mr. 
Frothingham,” Dorcas was saying. ‘I 


| can give you an exclusive story for the first 


edition of your paper. Of course, they'll 
all get it, but you will be ahead of the rest. 
It’s really the most remarkable thing I 
ever went through.”’ 

“IT heard something about it,” said 
Frothingham. ‘They said that the press 
agent made a hero of himself. Now, really, 
it’s a shame—but you can’t expect me to 
feature the press agent, you know!” 

I heard Dorcas give a little scream of 
surprise. 

“No, indeed!”’ she said, ‘‘Mr. Morris 
did the best he could, but he wasn’t th 
hero. The real life-saver was Bumbo — 
you know him. The clown-dog in the 
animal show. Except for him they never 
would have got out alive. The strange 
thing is that we never could get Bum 
to swim before. But when he saw them 
struggling in the surf he plunged right 
through the breakers and came to them. 


The dear old doggins, he was a gentleman. 
He went straight for Miss Collins, and got 
her bathing-suit in his mouth, and swam to 
a point where the men could reach her 
with a line. But that wasn’t all. The 
minute he saw that she was safe he turned 
back for Mr. Morris, who was ey 
nearly gone. Mr. Morris had the strengt. 
to hold to Bumbo’s collar, though he was 
unconscious when they pulled him out.” 

“Well, well,” says this Frothingham 
person, “‘if Billy Morris had told me this 
thing I wouldn’t have believed it. Expert 
swimmer and diver saved by a clown-dog!”’ 

“Why, it does make quite a story. I 
never thought of it in that light before,” 
said Dorcas. ‘Of course, I think that Mr. 
Morris would prefer to have his name kept 
out—here’s Bumbo now, the precious!” 
And that fool dog, still wet where a wave 
had agar ed 2. nonsionaes . ng 
wiggling into the dispensary. He loped to 
bine and I reached out and threw one 
arm over his neck and wapet: “Good old 
fellow, you saved my life!” The next 
sound I heard was retreating footsteps 
outside. That one touch of artistic nature 
had fixed Frothingham. 

When he was gone, Dorcas rested her 
head on the ag beside mine and said: 

“Now, Billy Boy, F pe just rest quietly 
and don’t worry. All your work is taken 
care of, and when you’re well enough to 
see the papers ——”’ 

The temptation was too strong. I 
opened my port eye and said: 

‘But, after this, how can I ever believe 
anything you say?” 

orcas didn’t take it as a joke. She 

dropped her head on my breast and 
whispered: 

“Oh, Billy, dear, I guess I’m a liar, too.’’ 


Well, I guess you saw the story with 
which I capped off that season. I’ve 
landed others that brought me more space, 
but never a one that it gave me more 
satisfaction to plant—‘‘ Romance of Pretty 
Nurse and Press Agent.” 

Hattie Collins was bridesmaid. 


Push Not Pull 


ON day a young stenographer thought 
of a plan which seemed to him likely 
to benefit the business—to increase sales, 
reduce costs, improve product—something 
desirable. He worked over this in his room 
evenings, writing it all out and considering 
possible flaws, rs and correcting it 
until he saw no room for further improve- 
ment. He wrote his suggestions out care- 
fully, took the paper to the office and left 
it on the president’s desk. To his dis- 
appointment it was never alluded to, but 
he had worked himself up to such an enthu- 
siasm that nothing could discourage him. 
He had brightened his days of duil toil with 
dreams of what his night work was going 
todo forhim. He saw in this line of effort 
something that would lift him out of detail 
work and gain for him a better position. 

He, therefore, set to work on two or three 
other plans which he similarly revised and 
perfected and which, when left for the 
wren consideration, met the same 
ate as the first. 

For various reasons, afterward clear to 
him, none of his early schemes was feasible. 
Some had been thought of previously and 
rejected as inexpedient, some been 
tried and either abandoned or modified 
beyond recognition, others were, to the 
experienced eyes of the management, 
obviously futile. 

But our persevering friend kept on try- 
ing. There were many evenings when he 
could find nothing else to do that was so 
interesting; besides, he felt all the time 
that he was getting nearer the mark. 

One day he was sent for to discuss with 
the directors one of the many schemes he 
had submitted, and, with some changes, 
it was made to fit an existing condition and 
was adopted. A little later he made 
another hit, and then another. Soon he 
was regularly called to the conferences of 
the executive committee and then his 
progress was rapid; office manager, 
assistant secretary, treasurer, and finally 
vice-president and general manager of 
what had become a multi-millionaire cor- 
poration. He has now retired and could 
doubtless qualify for the very desirable 
personal rating of Aa Al. 











Style and 
good sense 
agree this 
year—and the 
smartest Winter 
Fashionsdemandasnug,triin ’ 


Phoenix Muffle 


as the recognized requisiteofeverycor- 
rect out-door costume. Any occasion 
where protection ought to be given — 
sleighing, coasting, skating, motoring, 
calling—a Phoenix Muffler affords just 
the protection demanded and imparts a 
note of smart style to the appearance. 
Phoenix Muftlrs are knit from the finest 
silk-finished yarns, pure silk and wool 
in all colors and collar sizes for men, 
women and children. The patent fastener 

front snaps the muffler on and off 
in an instant and holds it up trim and 
snug about the throat and lungs. 


























An Ideal Xmas Gift 


The great popularity of the Phoenix 
Muffler this year makes it in onqeiny 
good taste for holiday giving. Th 

not a name on your, ift list—man, woman 
or child—that cannot be checked off with 

the presentatign of a neat holiday box 

with a Phoenix Muffler. Good dressers 
everywhere recognize and demand the 
P uffler as the winter’s smart- 
est turn, so that you should be sure to 
get the genuine with the name on the 
x and muffler. If your dealer does not 
supply you, send his name with 50c. for 
each muffler wanted, stating collar size, 

color and kind (silk-finish or wool). 

We will fill your order . 






















Ask your dealer for Phoenix Silk-finish Sox, too. 3 paif 
$1, warranted 3 months against holes. A clinging, silk-like sox 
with exclusive style features and wearing qualities for discrimina- 
ting men. Sample box by mail $1.00, All fashionable colors. 


PHOENIX ENITTING WORKS, 220 No. Broadway, Milwaukee 


THE LONELY BABY 


I’m just a baby angel 

And I’m lonely as can be— 
I’m waiting for somebody 

To come and ask for me— 
Perhaps you’ll write a letter 

To ‘‘The Lonely Baby Store’’ 
And ask if I won’t fly to you 

And perch above your door. 

Copyrighted 1908 by the Boston Sculpture Co. 








tinted cast 
and will make a de- 
lightful addition to 
your hall, library, 
sboudoir,or cham- 
ber. It comes 8 to 24 
inches high. Ifyour 
dealer doesn’t c 
it we will send it 
inches high, for $1.00 
and 25 cents for ex- 
recone. Money re- 
unded if you are not 
satisfied 





BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY 
MELROSE, MASS. 


Special for Christmas 


Write today for full particulars of our Uncle Charlie's 
Christmas Box, containing 22 packages, enough for 
the whole family from Grandma to the Baby. 

BLANKE-WENNEKER CANDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wonderful Reading 
On Introductory Offer 


HE greatest writers in America are now contributing to the 

Woman’s World. Woman’s World has a circulation of over 2,000,000 
copies monthly and in order to maintain this unparalleled circu- 
lation — the largest in the world —we will send four issues free in 
accordance with the offer below. The following are only a few 
of the great features in these four free issues, and will give you an 
idea of the quality of the reading published in the Woman’s World. 


v . by REX BEACH. A brilliant sketch- 
Homes and Near-Homes in the Far North 2) 7 FE PACH a biliant sketch: 
power. Asplendid tribute to woman as a home-maker, a missionary of civilization. When this foremost 
writer was a boy of seventeen he drifted into the wilds of Alaska and remained for seven years; shortly after 
he came out he wrote ‘*The Spoilers,”’ which took the public by storm and sold nearly 250,000 copies. Then 
he wrote ‘‘ The Barriers,’’ selling 50,000 copies in the six weeks following publication. In a ‘‘ panic year’” its 
success has been a record-breaker. Rex Beach is one of the six highest paid authors in America, and his 
career is only begun. The pay he receives for a single short story is equal to 3,600 full year subscriptions to 
the Woman’s World, and for a serial story 40,000 such subscriptions. The absurdities of a man-made home are 
portrayed in this sketch-story with a humor as irresistible as the pathos with which he shows how one good 
woman has tamed and softened a whole settlement of rough, half-wild men. 











Womans Worl 


* by CHAUNCEY OLCOTT. Few actors on the American stage have a 
Music and Romance of Ireland, more liberal and enthusiastic following than Chauncey Olcott, whose 
charming story in the WOMAN’S WORLD deals with the romance and music of Ireland, which will go straight to eve 
heart that appreciates Irish characteristics. It is full of inimitable, personal touches and anecdotes of how this Prince of Iris 
Actors has himself lived a romanceful life of comedy and pathos. 

“ : 9 by EDWIN W. SIMS, United States District-Attorney in Chicago. Mr. Sims was 
Why Girls Go Astray, the Government Official in the famous $29,000,000.00 Standard Oil Case. A 
leading clergyman commenting on this wonderful article by Mr. Sims, writes: ‘‘ Knowing the great price of a single soul 
having had our minds stirred and awakened to the existing causes of the evils that engulf so many girls in the dark and drea 
whirlpool of death, let each of us appoint ourselves a committee of one to do all we can to stamp out the monstrous soul-scourge 
and impede its further inroad into the homes of the NATIONS.” Mr. Sims’ treatise is written strictly from the viewpoint of a 
Government Official who has had to deal in his many recent prosecutions and investigations with this difficult and delicate subject. 
® © by JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON, author of ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich,” the 
The Sins of Society, greatest book sensation of the year. Mr. Patterson is an insider and his contribution to the 
WOMAN’S WORLD is a startling exposé of the life and customs of the fashionably rich, who, Mr. Patterson states in his 
interesting article, have established an imitative court in this country, the basis of which is wealth. 

° by EDWIN W. SIMS, United States District-Attorney. The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘The 
White Slave Trade, revelations made by United States District-Attorney Sims in the WOMAN ’S WORLD should 
be given as wide a currency as possible. The extent of the White Slave traffic, poe the machinery by which it is maintained, 
should be brought home not only to the officials sworn to deal with crime, but to parents sworn under a higher law to guard 
their young. As Mr. Sims says, thousands of girls from the country are entrapped each year and he points out the pitiful fact 
that the parents of a great majority of these unfortunates are unaware of their fate. As a consequence of this state of public 
— the traffic proceeds unchecked save by the efforts of prosecuting officials, which are necessarily restricted and tempo- 
rary in effect.” 

? by STANLEY WATERLOO-—a number of ‘‘related” short stories of the adventures of a 
A Cave Man 8 Love, deal individual among the Cave Men, in a time long before history began. Such a thing 
has never been attempted and, perhaps, could not be accomplished by any one save the author of ‘*The Story of Ab.” Fantastic, 
almost startling, such adventures will appear to people of the present time, but they possess a keen and novel interest. 
Complete and original piece of music by ABE HALZMAN, the author of ‘‘Smoky Mokes,” 
Great Event March ‘*Blaze Away,” “‘ mee hadi etc. : . 
Pe... Christian Science Faith,”” by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘‘ Jewel,” ‘‘ Jewel Story Book,” ‘“The Open 
utters,” etc. . 
‘* The Most Interesting Thing In the World,’’ by George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey and William Hodge. 
“Love Making In Foreign Lands,”’ by Frank L. Pixley, author of ‘‘ King Dodo,” ‘The Burgomaster,”’ ‘‘ Prince of Pilsen,” etc. 
** The Old Homes and the New,’’ by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, former Vice-President of the United States. 
“The Sins of His Fathers,’”” by Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘A Little Traitor to the South,” “Richard, The 
Brazen,” etc.—a powerful story dealing with ‘‘ The Sins of the Fathers visited unto the third and fourth generations.” 
‘*My Beauty and Health Secrets,” by Miss Della Carson, first prize winner in the Cie Tribune’s $10,000.00 Beauty 
Contest, also in World Contest. Miss Carson tells the secret of how she has the appearance of a girl of sixteen, whereas she is thirty. 
“* New Arkansas Traveler Stories,’ by Opie Read, author and originator of ‘The Arkansas Traveler.” 
“The Journal of Julie,’’ the confidential and personal experiences of a young country girl winning her way in a great city. 


Some of the other contributors to these four issues are: wy Sangster, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Roswell Field, General 
Chas. King, Harriett Prescott Spofford, Elia W. Peattie, Elliott Flower, Stanley Waterloo, Frank L. Stanton, Edwin Balmer, 
Maude Radford Warren, Allen D. Albert, Dr. W. F. Waugh, Ellen Stan, John Kendrick Bangs, Emily Colvin-Blake and 
many others. 

WOMAN’S WORLD is printed in colors, 32 to 64 large pages each issue, ably edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo 
= George B. Forrest. In order to demonstrate that it is the greatest reading value of the times we make the following free 
offer. 

FREE OFFER We will send at once, postage prepaid, copies of the WOMAN’S WORLD for four issues, 
containing ALL of the features mentioned, including the Christmas December issue, absolutely 

free to anyone who will send only 25 cents now to pay for a special full year’s subscription. 

EXTRA OFFER Also every one who accepts this special offer will, in addition to the free four copies, be sent as a receipt 


for their subscription a beautiful large-size picture of Miss Della Carson, the $10,000.00 Prize Beauty, 
with art calendar for 1909 attached. This picture art calendar sent as a receipt and for introductory purposes only. 


Woman’s World is sold for 25 cents per year, not 25 cents per copy. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 46-48 West Monroe Street, Chicago, wy, 























Author of “The Barriers ” and “ The Spoilers,” in hunting costume. 





REX BEACH 


Largest Circulation 
in the World 


2,000,000 Copies Monthly 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; Maude 
Ballington Booth, of Volunteers of America; 
George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Will 
Payne, Rex Beach, Chauncey Olcott, Margaret 
Sangster, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Roswell Field, 
Edwin W. Sims, Joseph Medill Patterson, Har- 
riett Prescott Spofford, Elia W. Peattie, Maude 
Radford Warren, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Edwin G. Cooley, Supt. Public Schools of 
Chicago; Robt. B. Anderson, former Asst. 
Secy. U. S. Treasurer; Geo. E. Roberts, Presi- 
dent Commercial Natl. Bank, Chicago, and 
former Director of the Mint at Washington; 
Elsie Janis, the actress; Genl. Chas. King, 
Edwin Balmer, Frank L. Stanton, Allen D. 
Albert, Opie Read, Elliott Flower, William 
Hodge, the actor; Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Frank L. Pixley, the composer; Clara 
Louise Burnham, John Kendrick Bangs, 
S. E. Kiser, Emily Colvin-Blake, Dr. 
Wm. A. Evans, Health Commis- 
sioner City of Chicago. 


All of these names and many 
others are represented by 


contributions in ONLY SIX 
consecutive issues of the 
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SEND THIS 
COUPON IE eae iy mare 


Send me free, and postpaid, at once, the 
4 copies of the Woman's World containing 
all of the features mentioned in your adver- 
tisement and authors referred to. I enclose 
25 cents to pay for a full year’s subscription to 
the Woman’s World, to commence after receipt of 
the four free copies. Send me as a subscription 
receipt the Della Carson 1909 art calendar. 








SOUPS 


Stews and Hashes 
are given just that 


“finishing touch”’ 
which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a superior relish for 


all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea & Perrins 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N.Y. 


























Unequalled 


CANDIES 


Fancy Boxes and Baskets in all 
Sizes and at all Prices in large 
variety of Designs 


SOLD BY OUR 
Authorized Sales Agents Everywhere 
and At Any of Our Fifty Retail Stores 
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PLAY ING 


“SWASTIKA” 


Everybody is playing this fascina- 
ting card game. Full of life and 
excitement. Just the thing to fur- 
nish amusement during the long 
evenings at home, or for parties, 
clubsand receptions. An excellent 
Christmas present. Consists of 55 
handsomely engraved and enam- 
eled cards. With this same pack 
you can play ‘‘Cheyenne,’’ 
and other intensely captivating 
games. Ask your dealer for a pack, 








AGENTS WANTED 














or sent on receipt of price, 0c. 
Swastika Card Co. Dept. A,Adrian, Mich. 








THRIFT 


HE novice in thrift usually effects his 
economies in pleasures and luxuries. 
‘I’m spending too much,” he reasons. 

“No more theatres, flowers or candy.” 

A New York accountant had never saved 
anything in his life until he cut down the 
most necessary item of his outgo. He 
= aed by cutting down the roof over 


In New York life, rent is the most inex- 
orable factor. Clothing can be turned and 
worn another winter. Food may be hashed 
and warmed over. Amusements and vaca- 
tions oy given the absent treatment. 
But the landlord is inflexible. 

This accountant had a family of four— 
himself, his wife and two children, two and 
four years old. They lived in a six-room 
Harlem a ent. The lease was to 

ire in six weeks, and the agent notified 
tenants that rents would be raised. This 
accountant was already paying sixty-five 
dollars a month. His was twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. He recalled a ta 
with the janitor some days since. The 
janitor was tired and disposed to be con- 


fiding. 

“This is a speculative apartment,” said 
that expert. ‘‘It was built in the shabbiest 
manner. Our owners have spent twenty 
thousand dollars the past two years, sir, in 
repairs to taps, locks, pipes, wiring and the 
small things. It has been patchwork alone, 
and to-day we're as bad as when we 
—there’s no end to it, and we’ve nothing to 
show for the money.” 

There were twenty-four families in that 


building. This tenant knew very well that 
he paid a good profit on costly land and a 
speculative building. But he had not 


known that he was c ing an additional 
burden of nearly five hundred dollars a 
year for repairs. His children were now 

owing too old to be cooped indoors, and 
ad to be sent out into the streets with a 
nurse-girl. He was born in Manhattan 
himself, and hated the thought of living in 
the suburbs. But the time had clearly 
arrived when he must do something to 
economize. So he moved to a West- 
chester town, twenty miles out, buying a 
house for thirty-five hundred dollars. is 
gave him, instead of rent, the following 
outgo: 


Interest on mortgage, six per cent. . . $210.00 
Taxes and insurance og ok ow tgs nn 
Water rate. 16.00 
Coal and wood -__75.00 
$366.00 

Thus his fixed expenses monthly were 


thirty dollars and fifty cents, instead of the 
sixty-five dollars he had paid as rent in 
Harlem. To that, of course, there was 
commutation to be added. In the city he 
had ridden back and forth between home 
and office on the subway. If he had ridden 
twenty times a day and kept it up a cen- 
tury the fare would still have been five 
cents a trip. But to commuters the rail- 
road made a wholesale rate of five dollars 
and twenty cents per month for sixty 
rides. Traveling to town each business 
day his transportation cost about ten cents 
a trip. In the subway he had stood in a 
crowd to travel six miles for a nickel. Asa 
commuter he had a comfortable seat and 
rode twenty miles for a dime. 

“Yes,” objected some of his bachelor 
friends in Harlem, “‘ but think of the hours 
you spend every week on the railroad!” 

He did think about it. Moreover, he 
figured it out. 

The subway trip had taken twenty min- 
utes. Railroad time on express trains was 
fifty minutes. So he was spending on 
trains one hour daily more than his former 
traveling schedule. The difference between 
his old rent and his present, fixed expenses 
for a dwelling was four hundred and four- 
teen dollars yearly, or thirty-four dollars 
and fifty cents each month. At that rate, 
for each hour that he spent traveling he 
was really being paid one dollar and thirty- 
eight cents, on a basis of twenty-five busi- 
ness days in the month. That was more 
per hour than his salary at the office for 
an eight-hour day. 

So, what this accountant really secured 
by moving into the suburbs was a menue 
for saving more than fifteen per cent. of his 
salary, and, furthermore, it was virtually 
money _ him for riding so many hours a 
week. He considered one dollar and thirty- 
eight cents an hour good es for time 
spent in smoking, reading and playing whist. 
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THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by Hand 
Price $25 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or with Electric Motor 
Price $55 or $60 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, ru furniture, draperies, etc., foul 
with pulverized street dirt, reed germs and 
quickly are ruined. 

Vacuum aoaninat Sanitary Science’s solution 
ofthe ees lem. Hithertoitssplendid ad- 
vantages could be had only by installing acostly 
power plant or the even more costly method of 

iring men who operate wagon gas engines, 

Thus a strong demand arose for a machine 
that would make Vacuum Cleanin thoroughly 


ractical and _ possible for all, he ID. 
Vacu UM CLEAN ER is the answer. 





The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
carried about. Operated either by hand or 
little motor connected with any electric light 
fixture. No strength or skill of any kind 


needed. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 
really scientific application of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. It is of the_ strongest 
metal construction throughout. It always 
works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 
compact, firm and strong to endure, it is built 
for hard and lasting service 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength are given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. 
to clean thorough! 


If you employ servants, you know how hard it is to get them 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 
drudgery. If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 
means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 


time and strength for other tasks. 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 


hose. 1 
that suction force. 


And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin— nothing can escape 
It is the only really dustless system. 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special Bousscionsty times abolished. 


Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. The IDEAL V 


CUUM CLEANER 


Ganeny renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates carpets, 


rugs an 


matting without their being taken from the floor. 


It cleans and 


renovates upholstered furniture without.its being taken apart. It cleans and 
renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of The Ideal Vacuum 
Cleaner, shipped direct to you, is 
-, fully equipped for operation 

with nozzle for general carpet or ru 

cleaning. Special nozzles for speci: 

purposes at low cost. 

The machine quickly pays for itself many 
times over. In the wear and tear on your 
furnishings, it will save you; in time, 
labor, strength and health, it will save 
i can’t afford not to have a 
or - 
ae fd hy 
tered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 
If you desire an 
current motor. 


State 





Your Protection 


Every machine is guaranteed. Give 
it a trial for a week. If it does not 
do the work let us know and your 
money will be returned. 

We ask merely that you give usa 
chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satis- 
factory service, month in and month 
out, than any other means or system 
of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle. 


and alse give voltage. 


ine, the price is $55.00 for direct .00 for ing 
Sn oapead 1 hao pe Gat cones, ov OS alternating 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 

















The first Derby made in America was a 





Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or Soft Hats 

are Six Dollars. 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 
Write for THz HATMAN 

THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 











If your dealer doesn’t keep them take no | 
other, but send us Dealer’s Name and 
address with four cents in stamps for sample 
worth double the money. Insist on 
STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 
On’ cards with name of 
| CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sah ihe fats 














THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 


others without ing the —runs away from them all — 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 
Look for new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 

speedy, moderate 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 

tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, P 
nnn Patentecs and ‘Sole Manufacturers. end J 














FULLY GUARANTEED 
OVER 200 STYLES 
Agents wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 
Write to-day. 






ABSOLUTELY safe 
—Is very brilliant, 
powerful and steady. 
—One burner gives 
more light than six 
16-candle power elec- 
tric light bulbs—more 


economical than kero- co. 
sene, Each lamp is a 5-25 E. 5th Street 
miniature light works. Canton, O 





The Way They Do 


Business in China 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the pace. How did he do it? Everybody 
was interested in solving that most valu- 
able of all arts, the trick of spending as 
money and Seoping it too, but nobody 
learned the secret. It seems, moreover, that 
the spendthrift never knew himself, and 
never took pains to fathom it. Ina period 
of five years he had exhausted the resources 
of the estate, and yet at the time of his 
death he was as well supplied as ever with 
funds to indulge his vicious propensities, and 
he had a goodly balance in bank besides. 
His death, though it was tragic, was yet 
kind en to divulge the mystery. One 
Kwong ou-fu held the strin 
Fortunatus purse always open to the hand 
of the wastrel. And who, pray, was 
Kwong? At one time house servant in the 
ps Bo McGregor the elder, quondam 
office-boy for the canny Scot, and erst- 
while comprador for that same shrewd 
entleman. Kwong, it developed, had a 
ittle shrewdness on his own account. He 
learned by heart every move his employer 
had ever made; he accumulated a compe- 
tency equal to that of his master’s, and he 
had the added advantage of mtn longer 
and thereby doubling his capital. But, 
over and above his money, Kwong had 
titude, age and staunchness that are 
yond price. He was your Chinese fidus 
Achates. His clear Chinese brain and his 
ood Chinese heart had been immeasurably 
distr essed by the path young McGregor 
had chosen to follow and the end to which 
it must inevitably lead. Time and time 
again he remonstrated with him, and his 
only thanks were a sharp reminder to 
attend to his own affairs. Once or twice his 
thanks were even greater than this—the 
aay ent ecg eng proved his appreciation 
slapping his wise monitor in the face. 
wong groaned inwardly, bowed sub- 
missively, and turned the other cheek. He 
ascertained the exact rate of speed at which 
the gilded youth was wearing off the 
lacquer, and when the last vestige of the 
gold was gone and a huge overdraft was in 
the greedy hands of a Shanghai gambler, 
the noble comprador deposited enough in 
the bank to pay for a regilding. And so it 
went on for several years, the fool burning 
his candle at both ends, the sage constantly 
supplying new candles to be burned. 
or did Kwong’s magnanimity end with 
the death of his master’s son a whit more 
than it had ended with the death of the 
master himself. There is a romance within 
theromance. Young McGregor had paused 
long enough in his dance of ruin to marry a 
fair Portuguese girl at Macao, that famous 
Portuguese settlement and Oriental Monte 
Carlo within easy reach of Hongkong. His 
ardor stood the test of three brief months, 
then he sent his wife to Portugal, his letters 
and his remittances growing fewer and 
further between as the months waxed to 


| years. Inthe very recent past the unhappy 


woman returned to China, bringing the 
daughter that meanwhile had been born to 
her, hoping to secure for their support 
some slight remains of the fortune that her 
former husband had not had the strength 
or the leisure to dissipate to the four winds. 
Her hope. proved hopeless, and she was 
obliged to subsist as best she could on the 
charity of former friends. The story of her 
plight happened to reach tne ears of the 
great-hearted Kwong—they were as sharp 
as his mind—and he ned to the rescue, 
declaring to himself, with no mock heroics, 
that none of the clan of McGregor should 
want as long as he was alive. A generous 
sum was placed in the bank for Mrs. 
McGregor to draw against, and Kwong in- 
vented a story to the effect that the money 
had been left with him, in trust, by her 
former husband, for his wife and daughter. 
It would have been deposited sooner, he 
declared, if he had but known the where- 
abouts of the widow and her child. The 
banker in the case wormed the truth out 
of this more than good Samaritan, and, not 
wishing that Kwong’s brilliant light should 
be hid longer under the bushel of his 
modesty, he made it public. 

A finishing touch ends the story. The 
editor of a paper in Shanghai, to whom I 
am indebted for the tale, concluded it with: 
‘‘Some months ago when I was in Tientsin 
I looked up Kwong Chou-fu, for I wanted 
to see what the hero of the unusual ro- 
mance looked like. I found a plain, ordi- 
nary Chinese of the coolie type. He was a 
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BE SURE 
OF THIS 
LABEL 


Copyright 1908 by : a p 
David Adler & Sons e olle Raly 
Clothing Co. c~t 
l 4 


~ Aan 


Adler’ Collegian Clothes 


show what great care is exercised in the tailoring, by their 
general appearance. Examine critically any Collegian suit or 
overcoat, and its perfect fitting qualities, fine finish, and rich 
materials will make a decided impression upon you. These 
garments are not freakish —they appeal to the type of man who 
wants “style”—but who avoids ridiculous extremes. Suits 
and overcoats for fall and winter wear—a great number of 
fashions at $15.00 to $35.00 are shown by all leading cloth- 
iers. Full dress and tuxedo suits, better than any tailor can 
make for you, at $30.00 to $45.00. Our new book of fashion 
mailed free on application to POST readers. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 














SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Dd Hockey 















MARTIN FOLDING ICE SKATE 


Fully nickeled and guaranteed strong. Easily adjusted; will not slip off. Delivered prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. on receipt of price, or sent C.O. D. Be syre to give size of shoe. 


5 WYCKOFF STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
O. D. P ET E RS, be ae cr STARR & Co., N.Y., Wholesale Hardware. 

















TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps many > 4 

varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, Freight Forwarding Co. 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Albu Reduced rates on household goods to all 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free y 

Agents Wanted 504. We Buy Stamps. | 
E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bidg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. 
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A Jewelled Ingerso, 


A new product of the Ingersoll aa. 
System—as striking in rela- > 

tive value as the ‘‘Doliar 
Watch.” 






The New 
“Tngersoll- Trenton” Watch 


Here is Ingersoll value and Ingersoll ingenuity 
in a jewelled watch of the highest grade—an ex- 
ceptionally accurate timekeeper that will last a 
generation. 

It embodies features found only in the most ex- 
pensive models of other makes, has a case of solid 
nickel that is dust- and waterproof, and is alto- 
gether the best watch that $5 ever bought. 

Go to your jeweller’s and see it. Even a novice 
can distinguish its quality. Compare it with others 
at the price. 

If your jeweller hasn’t it, send us his name and $5 
and we will send one by registered mail postpaid. 





WATCHES 


Are the ideal watches 
for every-day practi 






use. They are accuse rby 
rate and inexpens 50,000 
dealers or 










sive, and they 
y answer the ree 
quirements 
of man, 
woman or 


sent postpaid 
by us, 


For 
Xmas 


Yankee . $1.00 
Eclipse . 1.50 


New Thin Model 
Junior $2.00 


Midget, Ladies’ 
Size . $2.00 
up. 


Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. 
21 Frankel Bldg., New York 


Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Send no 

























Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages—1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 


methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 

— Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 
—Credits — Advertising — Position- Holding 
—Collections — Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans — Man- Training 


— Handling Customers 
— Organization — Office Systems 

— Retailing —Short Cuts and Meth- . 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
— Manufacturing departmentofbusiness. ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 ard 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
E z 


—Cost-Keeping — Business Generalsh: 


there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should iike to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 26—1212 
Name__ 
Address 


Business__ 








Position____ 














Now being used everywhere for parties or home amusement. En- 
tertainment for men, women, or children. The KUT-UP 
ART PICTURE PUZZLE, sent prepaid for 1¢ cents. 


Maas, Burdick & Uhl, Dept. P, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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very old man, with a wife and large family. 
All of the children were receiving an Occi- 
dental education. Two of the sons were in 
American colleges, a third was at school 
in France, and the two daughters were being 
tutored ina convent near Shanghai. The 
old man received me cordially, regaled me 
with tea and wine, and when we were 
smoking his Russian cigarettes I tried to 
extract all the details of the agate oop in- 
cident from his own lips. He fought shy 
and would only admit, after much ques- 
tioning, that what I had heard was true. 
‘Maskee’ (have done), he ended in his 
— pidgin-English; ‘why you ask me? 
os eng I can no spend my money no 
fashion I like best to spend?’”’ 

In America we have grown accustomed 
to take it politely for granted that no gen- 
tleman _— until he is caught; in China 
they take it for granted that everybody 
“‘squeezes,’’ and nobody puts himself to 
the trouble of catching anybody else. This 
is the ideal condition. A mandarin 
squeezes his way into a fat job, and get- 
ting a salary on which he can’t and isn’t 
expected to live, he squeezes his way out 
of it. He would pass for a fool if he didn’t, 
and to be considered a fool would destroy 
the dignity that attaches itself in the eyes 
of the common — to a mandarinship. 

The Chinese railroads are not without 
graft. Yourrates will go up or down accord- 
ing as you have given or forgotten to give 
the freight clerk his duly recognized ol 
centage of ‘‘squeeze.”’ Nor is this all. For 
the chances are in some districts that the 
train will be stopped three or four times 
before it has run fifty miles to permit 
collectors at certain arbitrarily fixed places 
to levy a tax on your goods. They are not 
necessarily bad fellows, these pig-tailed 
collectors, but then they were ‘‘ squeezed” 
by the powers that be when the taxes were 
farmed out to them, and they have to 
“squeeze”’ in turn to get their ‘‘squeeze”’ 
back/again. And soit goes! Imagine our 
own innumerable freight trains being halted 
at every State boundary by officious ap- 
eee and collectors of taxes, and you will 

ave an idea of what this system does to 
Chinese commerce. Ask for your freight 
rates in advance in China and theanswer will 
be forthcoming, ‘‘ We can’t tell in advance; 
all depends on the taxes.” “‘ But what are 
the taxes?” ‘‘We can’t tell in advance; 
all depends on the taxers.” Ship your 
— over one inland route and you will be 
highly elated or grievously disappointed, 
as the case may be, to discover they might 
have gone for much more or much less over 
another. this constant 
fluctuation of rates the United States and 
two of the other powers agreed to pay a 
tax of seven and a half per cent. for all 
goods brought in the port of entry, instead 
of the five per cent. demanded by the 
Chinese custom house, if the vicious system 
of interior taxation were done away with. 
China, quick to see the advantage of the 
proposition, agreed to its stipulations, but 
she failed to keep her word. Yet the fault 
was not China’s, but that of the other 
foreign powers with whom she had to 
negotiate concerning the imposts to be 
levied at the port of entry. In time to 
come, China being no fool and wishing her 
railroads to ee and increase, this 
petty system will be done away with, but 
that time has not come yet. 

Again, as certain forms of “‘squeeze’’ 
are considered to be legitimate in China, so 
are certain forms of business dishonesty 
openly recognized and approved. Take, 
as an instance, the industry she has built 
up in the exportation of raw goat and 
sheep wool, such a quantity of which is 
shipped to Philadelphia for the making of 
cheaper grades of American carpets. It is 
the universal practice of highly-respected 
dealers to mix just so much and no more 
dirt and sand in the stuff, not in order to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the purchasers 
who know what they are getting, but, as 
it were, to throw sand into them. The 
wool couldn’t possibly be any worse; the 
fact is that it’s so bad that the United 
States gives it the lowest tariff rate on the 
lists. ere it any better the tariff would 
be increased and its importation would be 
shut off. Singular paradox of a business 
flourishing solely on its demerits! 

Taking it altogether, one sees how it is, 
when discussing the broad question of 
Chinese honesty, one ends where one 
began 1. that there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides; but a little 
more on this side than on that. You pay 
your money or you get cheated out of it, 
and you take your choice. 
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MEN’S WUNDERHOSE in Black, 
Tan, Navy, Soong — one Black with 
white feet—$1.00 per box of four pairs. 


FREE BOOKLET 
**From Field to Feet.'’ 
for it. 








Wunderhose Are Gifted 
With Wondrous Wear Life! 


OR that reason they make a serviceable gift. It’s a substantial way of wishing 

a ‘Happy New Year,” because you’re freeing the recipient from all darning 
cares. A box is mighty thoughtful —two boxes doubly so— and the price is right. 
We WUNDERHOSE the family — make WUNDERHOSE for each member 
—and make them so well and so good, that we issue an emphatic, out-and- 
out warrant with each pair—that if holes punch through heels, toes or soles in 
three months’ service, new hose will replace any pair free. 


WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE 
Black or Tan—$1.00 per box 
of three pairs. 


If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us the $1.00 direct, stating size and color. 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills 
Manufacturers 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


%, MONTHS WEAR™ 
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Buy now. 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE 
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Gift! Thin Model 
Watch—#7.85 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, 
plain polished or engine turned; stem wind 
and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced. White enameled dial with 
Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask at least 
$12—usually more. . 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back wii question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment, If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,” 

owingmany remarkable values. 


Hunt & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
N. B.—Write us for prices on any make or grade of watch 
before buying elsewhere. 


at a big profit. Puzzle pictures are very popular—at parties, etc. 
They are made on wood, and fitted together. Ey and pleasant to 
make, and profitable. Buy a FLEETWOOD or D SCROLL 
SAW and start in. We will send you, free, an illustrated circular and 
price list. ‘TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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California, Old Mexico 
Colorado and Utah 


Personally escorted, in Pullman private com- 
partment and drawing room cars. Strictly first 
class, all-expense tours leave Chicago in January 
and February, 1909. Members may return 
independently, or with personally escorted parties 
leaving Los Angeles eastbound. 
For itineraries and full information, apply to 
S. A. Hutchison, Mgr. Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 





















FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 
The Language-Phone Method 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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oak bark tanned in the old-fashioned way. Not a 
— process is hurried in the making. Everything is done 
and done right. 

such deft hands, quick eyes and all ’roun 
master of his special task. 

That is why leather belting that bears the Reliance or Sea Lion Water- 
proof Brand means 
thorough reliability. 
good values for specific purposes. f 

Under what conditions do you have to run your belts? : 

Write and describe them and we will advise you what is best to buy and sendan 
interesting book on leather belting. 

CHICAGO BELTING CO., 148. Green St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
Branches:— New Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
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we use in making our 
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Wear— 
Better 

Quality 


All previous attempts to 
insure hosiery against wear 
have resulted in making the 
fabric hard and heavy, un- 
yielding and uncomfortable. 

But “Linenwear” Hosiery is the most 
durable hosiery made, and is fine, soft, 
pliant and of excellent quality. 


Aeinenuceas 
Hosiery 


is strengthened at toe and heel with un- 
bleached linen, and the sole is reinforced 
throughout with a double thread. 

Fast and sanitary dyes. In every re- 
spect—quality, appearance, comfort—the 
greatest value for the money youcan find. 

G teed to outy any hosiery 
at same price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Sent this month in 
artistic gift boxes for Holiday Gifts. 
Black or Tan—all weights—Men's, Women's 
or Children’s—Extra sizes for stout women a 
specialty — Woven, not stretched to shape. 
If not at your dealer's order direct by mail 
and they will be sent postpaid. 
Men’s Socks . . . per box of % doz., $2.00 
Women’s Stockings “ “ “ 2.00 
Children’s “ a ear ee 


Write for attractive proposition for agents. 


“LINENWEAR” HOSIERY CO., 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Masterpiece 
RAZORS 


8 YEARS OF ABSOLUTE SATIS- 
FACTION IS THEIR RECORD. 


With all the so-called progress in razor 
making, people continue to use the good 
old-fashioned Masterpiece Razor. It’s all 
its name implies and more. A pair in a 
handsome morocco leather case will make 
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Price $2.50 each, with round or square end, ready to 
use. A pair $6.00, in case as illustrated, or a seven 
day set in morocco leather case, plush lined, $19.50. 





Send for our booklet “All About Good Razors 
and How to Shave With Comfort.” It’s Free. 
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» SELF CLOSING gj 
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. and cigarette smokers 
3 wEV NY e where. Operated 
with one hand; opens by thumb pressure; closes automatically; 
Prevents waste and annoyance; positively does not leak. An 
appropriate and acceptable 


HOLIDAY GIFT 
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THE TIDEWATER 4’S 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to the bronze double grilles in front pushed 
them back with a clang. In the rear, Hey- 
burn, the cashier, and Pringle, the receiv- 
ing teller, had already thrown open the 
vaults; and Richter, the paying teller, a 
scowl on his brow, was shambling down the 
corridor, laden down with bundles of bank- 
notes. In the cage his assistant was busy 
arranging the last rows of specie, the gold 
and silver clinking sharply as he worked. 
Harney, as yet, had not arrived; but the 
ticker had begun to rasp like a locust as it 
pounded out the London opening. 

“T’ll be gone till noon,” said Heyburn, 
putting on his hat. Pringle nodded, and 
the cashier had started for the door when 
he turned back. ‘‘Where’s Harney?” he 
asked. ‘‘Hasn’t he come?” 

“‘Oh, he’ll be here,’ answered Pringle 
evasively. ‘‘He always gets down before 
the Exchange opens.” 

Heyburn nodded. ‘I know it’s all 
right, but you can’t tell what Mr. Gaines 
might say. He’s been talking lately of 
——" The cashier paused, and Pringle 
glanced at him sharply. 

“You don’t mean he’s going to——- Not 
drop him, is he?” 

“T don’t know. He’s said something 
about a younger man—one he could man- 
age better himself. But I’d hate to see a 

ood man like Harney go. I’d raise him, if 
aines’d let me.” 

Three minutes after the cashier went 
out a thick-set man in a slouched hat and 
somewhat rumpled suit of pepper and salt 
walked in slowly. His gait and bearing 
were important—important, though he 
walked a little loosely and now and then 
moistened his lips, as if there were a taste 
in hismouth. Turning to the left he looked 
in at Gaines’ empty office, glanced in turn 
at Heyburn’s closed desk, and then, grin- 
ning slightly, bent his head to the level of 
Mr. Pringle’s window. ‘Hello, son!” he 
said, a little thickly. 

Pringle swung around with a start. 
‘““Why, good-morning, Mr. bie ” he 
answered gravely, as he reached forward 
and took the somewhat uncertain hand 
stretched in to him at the window. 

““Where’s the old man and Heyburn— 
out?’ inquired Mr. Topley. 

It was not the words so much as it was 
the slight thickness of Mr. Topley’s 
speech that made Pringle glance at him 
covertly. 

“Mr. Gaines is not down yet, Mr. 
Topley. But he’ll be here shortly, and I 
can get the cashier by telephone. Have 
you come to look us over?” 

“‘Unh-hunh!”’ Mr. Topley turned from 
the window and glanced toward the vaults. 
‘Suppose I ed ny as well get busy,’ he 
remarked, and wet his lips again. 

Five minutes later Harney entered. He 
walked briskly, his eye on the clock, after 
one swift glance at Gaines’ empty office. 
But half-way down the corridor the quick 
step halted; he paused, faltering; and then 
something tugged at his heart with an icy, 
eripping clutch. 

opley, the district bank examiner, had 
just taken charge of the vaults. 

Harney hardly knew his own voice when 
he spoke to the clerk in the nearest window. 
Ki t’s up?’ he asked, though he knew. 
The reply was illumining. 

“Topley—and say’’—the clerk grinned, 
as he jerked his thumb toward the vaults 
—‘‘say, he’s got on a hang-over again!” 

Topley!—and tight? But there was a 

eater and far more vital scandal working 
in Harney’s mind than this old scandal of 
the bank examiner’s weakness. There was 
the scandal of Gaines’ thievery, now im- 
minently to be found out. For when the 
examiner came to the bundles of Tidewater 
Milling 4’s —— 

Harney clapped his coat pocket. 

For the clerk had come down that morn- 
ing with his mind made up. Gaines should 
be allowed no chance to wriggle out of it; 
he should have no opportunity to replace 
the stolen bonds. Harney had purposely 
left them at home, and he was going to 
charge Gaines with his thievery and find 
out what he’d do. The only promise that 
Gertie had managed to wring from her 
husband was that he would not blackmail 
the man—that is, force him to give the 
needed raise in salary. — that, 
Harney must decide for himself. 

But now —— 

But now it was all different. For, if 
Topley found the bonds to be missing, the 


finger of suspicion would point—not at 
Gaines; oh, no! Not at Gaines, but at the 
man who had taken them from the bank— 
Harney, the loan clerk! 

He could clear himself, of course, in time. 
There might be no trouble, but —— 

Fear breeds on itself with inconceivable 
fertility. A swarm of mights and buts 
leaped into existence in Harney’s mind. 
He knew himself to be ghastly white and 
shaking as he stood there, clinging to the 
counter for support. He whispered to him- 
self, and, after that, turning on his heel, he 
shambled back to the doorway, and, once 
in the street, took to his heels as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

here was a telephone booth in the 
corner cigar store. arney fumbled des- 
perately in the book till he found the 
number he wanted—a grocery just around 
the corner from his flat. A dull-witted 
German boy answered, and it seemed to 
Harney as if he took a whole hour’s agony 
in making the lout understand. 

‘Get Mrs. Harney to the telephone— 
doyou hear? As fastas she can get there!” 

e repeated it over and over, until the 
boy at the wire’s other end had it down. 
Then he sat in the booth, fearful lest some 
one might get the telephone away from 
him; and there he waited another blight- 
ing age, the sweat streaming from his face. 
If Gertie didn’t understand—or if she were 
away from home 

The bell jingled, and he snatched up the 
receiver. ‘“‘That you, Gertie?” To his 
horror it was the the same thick German 
voice as before that answered him. 

“‘Choost a minnid. She gomes. Hold 
der vire.”’ 

Then there was a rattle, the small patter- 
ing of footsteps heard from many blocks 
away, and Gertie’s voice rang out to him, 
clear and minute, like the voice in a dream: 

“Walter! What is it?” 

By a tortured effort he cleared his throat 
and spoke. “Listen: I have no time to re- 

t what I say. Get those bonds and 

ring them to me as fast as the Subway 
can take you. Do you understand?” 

She had been looking intuitively for 
something like that. But Harney, hardly 
waiting for her frightened yes, hung up the 
receiver and staggered from his seat. 
“City call?’’ asked the cigar clerk, and 
Harney slid him a quarter across the glass 
ease. ‘“‘Hey!”’ yelled the man after him, 
‘‘here’s your change!’’ But Harney was 
half-way back to the bank. 

The first man he saw on entering was 
Gaines—Gaines, with his arm through 
Topley’s and joking him as they walked 
down the corridor to the vault. Harney’s 
eyes almost burst from their orbits. 

For more than a half-hour the loan clerk 
sat waiting for the bomb to burst. And 
what happened to him during the half-hour 
he was never able to recall. He knew he 
tried to read his mail—notices of with- 
drawals, substitutions, interest charges, 
and whatnot; they swam giddily before 
him, letters and figures that necind him 
with ribald, jeering movements, dancing 
to and fro. They were hauling out the 
bank’s securities now, for Topley, curiously 
enough, had asked toseethem first. Gaines, 
too, like Topley, had begun to wet his lips; 
but beyond this the man gave no outward 
sign of the storm of terror that must have 
raged within him:. 

‘Eats too much!” thought Harney, 
with a sudden inward scream of laughter, 
heard—in its frenzy—only by himself. 
Indeed, he wondered it did not burst a wa 
through his breast. ‘‘Eatstoo much. It’ 
be apoplexy, and he'll drop like an ox!” 

That is, he might—unless it were Harney 
that was first to be felled in the shambles. 

For the loan clerk, in the turmoil of his 
mind, had begun to wonder whether Gaines 
was a man to be caught like that—caught 
“with the goods.”’ e might have some- 
thing up his sleeve. And when it was 
found out that the loan clerk had walked 
off with last night’s securities, why 

A slender figure turned in at the door— 
a woman with a set face, who held a pack- 
age under her arm. Mr. Pringle nodded 
pleasantly as she went by his cage, but she 
passed b me gm as if she had not 
seen him. hen oe heard a voice 
speaking to him, a voice he did not know, 
and so loud and clear that the near-by 
clerks looked up involuntarily. 

“T’ve brought you your luncheon—your 
luncheon, Walter!”’ jo he reached for the 
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Our New $10 Per 
Month Savings Plan 


Presents the first opportunity 
yet offered to acquire an interest, 
by installment payments, in guar- 
anteed first mortgages on New 
York City improved real estate. 
They were proved by the last 
panic to be as safe and stable as 
U. S. Government Bonds. 

Ten dollars down and $10 per 
month for 19 months will secure 
one of these certificates. They 
yield 44% interest and are re- 
deemable in 5 years, but you get 
this interest on all payments 
from the dates upon which they 
are made and you run no risk of 
losing the money you have paid 
through failure to keep up the 
payments. Money returned to 
your estate in case of your death. 

Write or call for our booklet 
**The Safe Way to Save,’’ which 
gives further particulars. 

This Company has provided for its customers, 
during the past 20 years, mortgage investments of 


more than six hundred million dollars. Our own 
officers and clerks are buying these certificates. 
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@ Dreams are slumbering 
ambitions waiting for oppor- 
tunity. Opportunily is a 
force, visible only to those 
who are ready to grasp it. 
@ Your opportunity is right in front of you—the firm is 
just waiting for you to prove up. They don't care who 
you are—it's what you are. 
@ Our “Home Study”’ course is just what you need to 
occupy your time during the long winter evenings. Bright 
pleasant, interesting studies, that will rest you sher ahard 
day's work, are never long enough to tire. 
y are written by practical, techni 
Fill in and mail the Coupon to-day and we 
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including Civil, Electrical, Stationary, Loco- 
motive, Railroad, Mechanical, and Structural 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, Ventilation, 
Heating and Plumbing, Sheet Metal Pattern 
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Visible-Writing Typewriter 


Simple, strong, servieeadie, 
Rertadle - meets oil requirements at the 
rematkabie price of $15. 













Standard \wo-hand keyboard, prints 
84 characters, same size and style as 
big machines, takes sowe-width paper, 
eRites 60 words a wimute. 
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Does Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 


You never had a chance like this before. The 
Junior Typewriter is the first peattical, partaiio, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold ut a price within the reach of all. 
For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
which does everything you would want the most 
expensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
carried about in pocket. or suitcase or slip into 
desk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 
Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
characters—same as $100 machines. 
Same Size and Style of Type 
and anylanguage you want. Writes saplosr double 
space. Takes all sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 
Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the average person oper- 
ates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 
Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 
Durabie, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
thoroughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
anteed for one year, Could not be better made 
at any price. 4 


Let Us Send You 
One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
drax for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 
Money back if you do not find it everything we claim for 
it. If you'd like to know more about the Junior before 
ordering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 121 New York City 


Business men, lawyers, clergymen, authors, students, 
young people at home—all who have writing to do— 
cannot afford to be without the *‘ Junior.'’ 























Be on the safe side. Get 
shoes with the leather, . 
workmanship, and fit 
guaranteed in writing. 
Doesn’t cost you one 
cent more—costs less 
to buy the Hanover, 
because you get five- 
dollarleather, fit, 
and style, and 
you pay $3. 
How do we 
doit? By 
attending & 
to business, 
finding out what men want, and giving 
it to them direct without the fuss and ex- 
pense of middlemen. 


Thirty-seven Stores in 30 cities. Write for location of 
nearest Hanover Shoe-store; also style-book and system 
of foot-measurement, Or send us your order, giving size 
of last comfortable shoe, and style you want. Add 25c for 
expressage, and we'll send them prepaid by fast express. 


SHEPPARD & Myers Co. 
Factory, Hanover, Pa. 























Savo Air Moistener 


Will Save Your 
Furniture, Piano, Pictures 
etc., from shrinking or the 
finish cracking, by keeping 
the air moist, where steam 
or hot water heat is used. 
we It will also prevent colds, 
y : Grippe and Pneumonia. Your 
hysician our reference. The 
Price $2.00 Rose hangs on back of any 
radiator, out of sight. 

nothing for maintenance, lasts 10 years. 
? * .] Use the Savo 30 
30 Days’ FREE Trial o%.°3. "7.2 
satisfactory, return and your money refunded. Order today. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 

59th St., and South Park Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Dealers — Our offer will interest you. 
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“HATOH’S SALTO IBERS,”’ the aristocracy of the peanut 
family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00. More wanted if oncetried. 


A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 
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el her lips framed the words: “Too 
te?”” Harney made no answer—not even 
with a shake of his head. But she read it 
clearly enough—in his eagerness, in the 
color that — to his pallid cheeks, in 
the — down behind his desk and 
tore the paper wrapping. ss at 
him silently, she drew a deep breath of 


- relief—relief, though she knew not why— 


relief, and then again a profound sinking 
and tumult in her soul. 
For Harney had thrust the bonds be- 
neath his coat and turned away. He was 
e, and with her eyes fixed straight be- 
ore her she walked dizzily from the bank. 
Topley had begun on the bundles of 
securities. Grinning and careless, he spread 
them out with a flirt of his hand, bundle 
after bundle, the bank’s hoard of stocks 
and bonds. One glance at the figures on 
the loan envelopes; another glance at the 
indorsements; then a hurried counting of 
the securities. It was bungling, incompe- 
tent, almost brazenly arrogant and jocose 
in its shirking of the duty. Gaines wan- 
dered to and fro, and, now, he was grin- 
nha eet fon d Topl 1 
“Say, old man,” said Topley genially, 
“T heard a new one—out last night with 


the boys.” 
He leaned back long eno to tell the 
“new one”; and Gaines laughed cordially. 


Harney heard him from afar. “‘ He’s got 
his nerve—the dog!’’ he muttered; and 
pushed open Heyburn’s door. The room 
was empty. A moment later Pringle 
heard some one rattling sharply at the 
back of his cage. Harney was staring 
through the wires. 

‘*Where’s Heyburn?—gone out?” Prin- 
gle told him, speaking over his shoulder 
while he checked off a d it slip and 
speared it on the spike. ‘Then you'll do, 

ringle. Let me in—I’ve got to speak to 

ou. . Quick!” 

Pringle turned in astonishment. Harney’s 
white face was dripping as the receiving 
teller opened the cage-door wide enough to 
let him push inside. 

“Now look—and remember!” Harney 
cae down the bonds on the counter, 
an oy ae off the rubber bands. ‘See 
that?” he cried, and pointed to the entry 
on the bond envelope. “Fourteen thou- 
sand, four months at six per cent.” 
Pringle nodded, and swiftly glanced at 
him; for Harney was shaking now. “‘ 
that?’’ said the loan clerk; “‘fourteen 
thousand on twenty Tidewater Milling 
first mortgage 4’s. There’s Gaines’ ini- 
tials—his O.K., and ” He laid a hand 
on Pringle’s wrist, and clenched him tight. 
‘Where are they?” he demanded shrilly. 

The paying teller saw it at a glance. He 
looked up at Harney, his glance almost 
guilty; and there faltered from his lips one 
word—the first in a sentence that was never 
nee “You . “f saan 

arney gri is wrist unti ingle 
Pe voces f P ed 








not me! Or am I 
crazy? Not me—but Gaines!” 

“Gaines! —the old man?”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Harney; and told him 
all. Then Richter was called in, too; for 
Harney had had a fright. His own hon- 


“ti 
is brain cried back to him: “ Your 
honesty ?”’ 

But Harney, hardly able to speak now, 
told what he knew. ‘‘I’ve been watching 
Cy He’s passed all three of the other 
Tidewater bundles, and missed it clean. 
This is the last.” 

Richter and Pringle were as white as 
Harney now. And to their question—the 
one they asked in a breath—he made the 
same answer he had made to his wife: 

“T wish I knew!” 

Gaines was still tacking off and on when 
Harney came back from the front. Gaines 
knew there was still another bundle of 
Tidewater 4’s; and then —— 

“‘Mr. Topley,” said the loan clerk, in a 
voice Te clear and solemn, “here's 
a bunch of Tidewaters you haven’t got. 
I = put them in the vaults last 
night.” 

‘opley swung around, grinning indul- 
gently. ‘‘Not holding out on me, are 
you?” he chuckled jocosely. 

The loan clerk was aware, as he spoke, 
of Gaines starting forward swiftly—of 
Gaines clicking his teeth together, while the 
raw red of his face fled out, and left it a 
sickly, leathery white. “You kept ——” 
Then. the president seemed to realize. 
With a struggle he composed himself. 
‘* Ahem!—ah!” said he; and for the fourth 
time now the farce of checking off the 
securities was carried out. Topley ran the 
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AMERICA’S STRONGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


2 Ug~lnsurance Co. 


Are you insured against fire? 

Are you insured in a good Company? Better! 

Are you insured in the Glens Fails? Best! 
SIXTY YEARS Old and SIXTY YEARS Tried. 
The best insurance calls for the best company— 


a company with a record long enough to prove 
its stability and reliability. 
If you want to be SAFE Insure your HOME in the 
GLENS FALLS. Agents Everywhere. 


Send for our Historical Calendar (in colors) for 1g09—*‘‘Champlain’s 
Battle with the Iroquois.’’-—-IT’S FREE. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Good! 


































We want some one 
in every city and 
town in the United 
States to sell our 


Income Insurance 


a plan which provides income 
and expenses for the insured in 
case he or she falls ill or becomes 
disabled. 
workers. 


Write for particulars, stating 
whether you are interested in 
insurance or agents’ proposition 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 





@ \eather sheath. Postpaid upon re- Ws 
ceipt of $1.00. Can be used in a thou- 7 
sand ways about the home and office. 

16 Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


‘WM. C. HOCKING & CO.., 466 Marine Bidg., Chicago 









Good money for good | 
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There’s 
no ice so 


slippery 
that ‘‘Little 
Clinchers’’ will not 
carry you over without 
a fall. They grip the 
pavement firmly at eachstep 
“ey: 4 ” 
Little Clinchers 
make icy pavements, roads and hills as safe 
as the floor in your home. Adjustable to the 
heel of your shoe in Aalf a minute—no 
nails, screws or rivets, Invisible. Comfortable. 
No need to remove them indoors— fold the 
heel-plate forward, reversing spikes under in- 
step, and floors and carpets are safe. 
“Little Clinchers” prevent broken limbs. 
Better than accident insurance. 
Steel, with specially hardened points. 
5 
25c a pair 
At your Hardware, Shoe or 
Department stores. Or, 
postage free, by 
American Sales Co. 
Bible 


26 House 
N.Y. City 



































Dealers 
write us 


MAGAZINE 
MONEY 
















SAVE 


By ordering all of your magazines through 
us. Ourlarge 44-page Catalog, containing 
all club offers, Free. A postal card brings 


it to your door. Better write us to-day. 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
Fascinating Window Display |. oa 


AnElectric 1 Illusion | f 
and Parlor Magic Box er } 
Makes any object appear and dis- 
appear continuously. 


$20 $10. Sem” | 


Buffalo Mechanical and 
Electrical Laboratory 


148 Erie County Bank Bidg., Baffale,N.Y. 


100 Havana Panatelas—$2 25 


the price or money refunded. 
J. EUGENE BECK CO.,438 Penn Ave., Pittsburg Pa. 


PATENTS (<ceey erst 


Highest references. Best serv- 

ices. I PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. jolem 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, 


Watson E. © an, 
D. Cc. 






























More Than an Assistant 


The Comptometer increases the efficiency of your 
entire office force and gives you a quicker and 
better view of the daily progress of your business. 


The Comptometer 


adds, multiplies, and divides rapidly and with abso- 
lute accuracy. 


It has no complicated adjustments. 


No hand lever to operate for each item added. : A simple key-touch is the whole operation. 
The Comptometer does away with the drudgery and renders you quick results. 


Many business men who were skeptical at first about the claims of the C 


‘ometer 


are now enthusiastic users. Let us show you by our Special Trial Offer. Write today 
for descriptive pamphlet. Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible 


parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 No. Paulina St., Chicago. 
























CLOVER 
LEAF 
ALTON 


1909 
BIRDLAND 
\ CALENDAR 





(Sequel to the 


Famous Fencing 


FOUR 
FLYERS 


. Graceful poses 

¢ from life; in 13 

colors. Size 10x15 inches, suitable for framing. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 

to own of these gorgeous calendars is to 

5 cents and the name of this publica- 
























The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 


and 


Ease 





Women’s . $ e 
Misses’ (Spring Heels. Red and Gray) $1.25 
Men’s (Black only, no fur) $2.00 


Felt Romeos 


Made of fine, pure “Comfy Felt,” richly fur 
bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Dark Green, 
Navy Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. Send for 
catalogue No. 38, showing many new styles. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


American Felt Co. Building 
\ 114-116 East 13th Street New York } 











Try our way of washing 
easier on both you and the clothes 


The Flood City Washer 


A simple, powerful device, with a 
strong suction—cleans clothes by 
forcing water through them. Cuts 
out the hard labor. ashes clothes 
quickly, easily and without wear 


or 0 

Cleans all the clothes, thick, heavy 

pieces, blankets,bedspreads,overalls, 

working jackets and delicate pieces 

like lace curtains, fine linen, light 
*s dresses, ladies’ waists. 
City Washer can be used on any 

tub, oes stati tiall 





Ask your dealer to show you or send to 
us and we will ship and 
money back if the washer fails to do 
what we claim for it. 

Send for free booklet ‘‘Our Way of W ashing’”’ 


THE FLOOD CITY WASHER CO., Ltd. 
14 Market St., Curwensville, Pa. 











| 
-Grade Instruction 
Established 1892 
W eee 
ing ¢ the Text-book, Lecture and 
by the bench and bar. Three ora -tebe, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. 
each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send 
Law, 54 Reaper Block, 
Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
‘ving Cups, eotets, and Watch Fobs 
908 , 











1c 
| moved alertly, Harney 
| about him. 





| and while he ran the ta 


ing beh 


bonds through his 
tossed them aside. 
and Harney heard 
close at hand. 

As the loan clerk went back to his desk 
in the corner he sae Saat 6a ot eet 
less — came pattering after him. t 
was clumsy, too, for the spats should have 
waited a day or so before doing what they 
meant to do. Harney knew the spats were 
close behind, but without looking around 
he went and leaned over the ticker. Ata 
glance he saw the market was hardening; 
through his 
fingers he could hear a thick breath wheez- 
ind him. Yes—clumsy—because, 
on a rising market, the owner of that 
wheezing voice might still be able to get 
awa with it. 


and carelessly 
“ ' right! ” said he, 
Some one wheezing 


r. Harney ——” 

He looked around slowly. ‘‘Yes,” he 
responded dully. 

“‘ After your recent—ah—lack of interest 
and—ahem—your worse than gross—ah 
—carelessness of your methods—this pres- 
ent instance, I mean—why, it is my pain- 
ful duty ——” 

Harney turned to him, his jaw thrust 
out. ‘‘Your what?” He knew that the 
near-by clerks were ——_ aware of 
what was coming. It stung like a rash, 
and he felt his ears grow warm. A mo- 
ment later a haze of red swam before his 
ov. He wished to lean forward and pinch 
the heavy puffs beneath the lids, so that 
they would burst. 

‘“We shall be obliged,’’ said Gaines, his 
eyes glittering, ‘‘to replace you at once!”’ 
Instantly he raised his hand. ‘‘No, do 
not plead with me. This is—ah—I yo A 
say—final. You may turn over your des 
at once; immediately, sir.”’ 

Harney bristled up to him. ‘‘ What?” 
he cried under his breath. 

Gaines fell back a step or so in alarm, 
the white spats doing an abrupt and 
ee little pas seul. But as the near-by 

erks, mute spectators of the by-pla R 

lanced pat aw b 
“Bah!” said he, and grinned. 

Then Gaines went back to his office, the 
white spats twinkling into the distance— 
more than ever reminding Harney of 
Alice’s Wonderland White Rabbit. Dodg- 
ing the expectant Topley, who, no doubt, 

d a new one reminiscent of the night 
before, the president kept on to his office, 
where he slammed the door behind him. 

He found himself a cigar; but he had no 
sooner viciously bitten off the end when 
he as viciously threw it away from him. 
Then he heaved up his shoulders, breathed 
stertorously, and drop his hands at his 
sides. A great weight seemed to have 
fallen from his breast, and he grinned 
slightly, moistening his lips afterward. It 
was the rapid opening and shutting of his 
door that awakened him from his reflec- 
tions; and there stood Harney, his eyes 
glued on the president. 

It was Gaines who spoke first. ‘ Well, 
sir?” he said—not pompously, but with a 
small faltering of his voice, as if Harney’s 
= were disconcerting. The loan clerk 

ept on staring. ‘‘ What is it you wish?” 
asked Gaines, after a moment, uncom- 
fortably moving his feet beneath the desk. 


Harney stood where he was. ‘‘You’ve 
discharged me, Mr. Gaines.” 
“Oh, is that what you want?” The 


pemeets voice was almost chirping as 
e spoke. ‘Well, I have no time to talk 
about it now. Furthermore, I must in- 
form you that it is—ah—final. Good- 
morning.” 

But, instead of going, Harney leaned 
down and turned the key in the lock. 
Then he walked slowly to the desk and 
rested his hand on the lid. His eyes had 
not moved from Gaines’, but held them 
with a strong intensity. The loan clerk 
leaned a little nearer. 

“You damned scoundrel!” he said be- 
tween his teeth. 


Gertie had chops for dinner—breaded 
mutton chops with tomato sauce. She 
knew, as she watched them cooking, that 
she would never again be able to see cho 
without an instant’s loathing—a swift 4 
intolerable memory of the day’s terror and 
doubt. She had heard nothing from Walter 
and she dared not call up the bank. An 
odor of singed fat warned her to turn the 
chops in the “Oh, my soul!” she 
whispered to herself; and , as if in 
But 
Bu 


is, the front door slammed noisily. 
instead of going to him she sank 
weakly into the nearest chair—a chair over 
whose back she’d thrown the beginning 
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KODAK 


SOLVES THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 


So simple that even in the hands of the 
novice they make good pictures, so perfect in 
equipment that they fulfill the requirements of 
the expert—such are the 


Folding Pocket Kodaks 















Kodaks, . 


or by mail, 


Brownie Cameras, . 


hes, 


“ 


“ 


No. I, for pictures 2% x 3% inc 
No. IA, " a 2%x4% 
No. 1A Special, “ t 2% x4 

No. 3, : es 344% = 
No. 3A, 3 wi 34%x5%é% " 
No. 4, : : 4x5 


$10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 


$5.00 to $100.00 
1.00 to 


9.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog free at the dealers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Shirts, $190 andup 


OOMINESS isjustas 

important in a Shirt 

as in a Coat. A well-fit- 

ting shirt must be cut full, 

So as to adjust itself nat- 

urally and symmetrically 
to the wearer’s figure. 


The “drawing” or wrinkling 
across the bosom, character- 
istic of most shirts, is caused 
by unscientific drafting and 
by trying to save material in 
the cutting. These faults are 
fatal to te. No'shirt cut on 
narrow, niggardly patterns can 
possibly fit. 
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. TRAGE MAAK 

Shirts, 50%and 75¢ 
" H MPEROR” and 
“PRINCELT” 
Shirts are cut generously. 
They are exact in size, 
accurate in balance, and 

true in drape. 
Yourdealersellsthem. More 
than 900 modish and exclusive 
designs to choose from. Insist 
on getting “EMPEROR” and 
“PRING ZELY” Shirts, and 
look carefully for either of the 
labels shown above. None 
genuine without them. Beau- 
tiful Style-Panorama “N ” in 
colors sent free. Write for it. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, 502-504 Broadway, New York 


Also Makers of “ Fack-Rabbit™ Work Shirts 


Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States. Established 1862 
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EDUCATED CANARIES 


As superior to ordinary canaries as a prima donna is to a chorus singer. 
Imitate perfectly the notes of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 
and silver chimes. Will ‘trill’ for a full minute, changing without effort 


to the tuneful “‘ water roll.”’ 


And they sing at night as w: 


as day. 


These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 
man peasants. No other dealer in the world has them. 


Price of Educated Canary 
point in the United States or Canada. A splendid Christmas 
wife, mother or sister. Illustrated Booklet free. Write for it to- 


$5.00. We 


guarantee safe arrival to any 
pi | vgund for 
y. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, Largest Pet Shop in the World, 1227 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 


FRANE C. CLARE, Times Building, New York 


AND AROUND THE 
WORLD CRUISES 


By S. S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 567: fe 


All Safety Razor Blades Sharpened 


better than new and sterilized, 2 cents each — absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
success. Send for blade box and circular. 
| ELECTRO STROPPING CO., 130 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


refunded. 
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“SHOE: 


LOOK. FOR NAMEN’ STRAP 








The Argyle 
Button Boot 


The “height of style” is embodied in 
the Argyle, a Cheral patent button boot. 
Like all Florsheim Shoes it has the 


foot form “natural shape”’ lasts that 
mean positive comfort. 

Those who are most particular about 
their appearance value Florsheim 
Shoes for their shape-retaining quali- 
ties. They do not quickly lose their 
original trimness. All the “give” is 
taken out of the leather before it is 
made up. 

Most Styles $5 and $6. Style book shows 
a shoe for every occasion. rite for it. 


The Florsheim Shoe.Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 














WURLITZER @ 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 





Christmas Bargains 


a 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instru- 
ments have been the world’s standard. 
We supply the U. S. Government. 

Shrewd buyers everywhere look for our annual 
‘Xmas bargains. Hundreds of prices cut in 
half this year; $100 cornets, only $50; $20 cor- 
nets, only $10; $100 violin outfits, only $50; $20 
violin outfits, only $10; $25 guitar an Sis 
outfits, only $12.50. (A free course of music 
lessons with each instrument.) 

Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Old Violins, and everything musical. 
Easy monthly payments. Sheet music and in- 
struction books at half, 

FREE Big new catalog of Musical Instruments and 
supplies recseny illustrated. Also a 50c 
piece of new music E if you mention this magazine 
and instrument you are ntntereeted in. Write today. 
OPtTwo big distributing centres; address the nearer. 


121 Betti] 266 Wabash A 
CINCINNATI Rado Warltze CHICAGO 

















50 "Fn 
act $1.00 


1.00 
“5 ae be or 50 Drake 
= aon 


with any st you've 

qver tied. Sere natural 
favor-long filer - 

wrapper. 

Tenens! in the mouth — 
a smoke—made 
in sun-flooded factory by 
skilled stogie makers — 


greatest value ever offered. 
Send for Smokers’ 
Booklet. 


other Smokers’ bar- 
gains. Saves you mon- 


DRAKNELCO. 
1335 Market 8t., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ref. Nat. Bank of W. Va. 
Wheeling 
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of a piece of fancy-work. There he found 
her, ‘Well? and wide-eyed, and—waiting. 


His voice was thick and harsh, hoarse, so 
that his speech was almost unintelligible. 
He, too, was white, and there was a drawn 
look about his mouth she had never seen 
before. 

‘‘What happened?” 

The answer oe on her mind like a 
thunderbolt. ‘“ a oe 

Nothing? ulled off his hat and 
threw it on the itchen table, where it 
narrowly escaped overturning the opened 
can of tomatoes. 

‘‘Then you didn’t force him to raise your 
salary?” 

anes stared back at her stupidly. 
Rising swiftly, she waited, her head craned 
forward, as if hanging on the answer. 

“No, he re lied weariedly; “I didn’t 
club him into oing it. Why do you ask? 
Didn’t I promise you?” 

Gertie raised a despairing face—it was 
all her fault. She had done it—that laugh- 


ing remark about grafting. 

But he rai your salary, anyway— 
and you let him. Oh, Walter, Walter, 
you took it!” 


Harney sat down suddenly. 
It seemed to her as if he dropped into 
the chair without even the ability to sus- 


tain himself. 
“Took it? No, I didn’t take it!” He 
put up his hand to silence her. ‘‘The 


offered it to me, though, and I— oh, well! 
laid down on the graft.” 

She stepped closer to him. ‘‘ Laid down 
on it? alter—please tell me!” 

He sighed weariedly again. ‘Oh, I laid 
down, I tell you. I’ve gota helper, thou - 
—an assistant; and I’ve got two wee 
vacation —the first in three years. We’ _ 
going to the seashore, because the bank’s 

iven me six weeks’ extra pay. I only took 
it because they owed it to me—two weeks’ 
vacation for three years.” 

As he finished speaking she threw out 
her hands to him in an attitude of abject 


ap 

PEW ‘Walter! Walter! You made him give 
you—that? You took it, after what I said 
to you last night? And you call it vaca- 
tion money? [I tell you it is hush money 
—hush money! Do you hear me?” 

To her utter astonishment, after eying 
her a moment wildly, he burst into a gale 
of laughter. 

“Huh! I took it from the bank—from 
the bank; and not from him,” he cried 
thickly. ‘‘I took it because it was mine 
—owed to me. I’m going to the sea- 
shore—because if I didn’t I’d go to Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum instead. From him, you 
sa ? ” 

e threw back his head again, laughing 
outrageously; and then rocked forward, 
his head buried in his arms, the sobs shak- 
ing him from head to foot. ‘Oh, Gertie! 
Gertie!”” he wept; and shrugged him- 
self, when he felt her arms flung around 
him. ‘‘No—don’t touch me till I’ve told 
you.” 

But she got his head against her breast 
and held him. ‘ You’re mine—anyway!” 
she whispered fiercely. ‘‘It makes no 
difference. I'll get nc out of it. My boy 
—my poor, poor boy! 


He sat up, siting at her wildly once 


again. “‘Listen: They offered me a 
raise— Heyburn andthe others. I wouldn’t 
take it. said I’d rather wait a while— 


that I didn’t care for it now. Then they 
made me take the vacation—Heyburn and 
the rest of them. I gave in there—and I 
gave in when they offered me a helper. I 
was nearly broken down—I’ve been that 
way for months. But I didn’t take a thin 
that wasn’t right and square. I didn’t— 
didn’t!’’ he iterated passionately. 

She asked one more question of him: 
‘‘And Gaines?—he gave his consent?” 

Harney shook a little more. 

‘‘Heyburn’s president,” he said, as he 
clung closer. ‘I’d forgotten to tell you. 


Gaines has resigned, and the bank want 
lose a cent!”’ 
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sion Silk-cipune... 


MOST GRACEFUL OF GIFTS 


This announcement has a double purpose. Sefiorita g@Mdpua 
Scarfs are enjoying a tremendous vogue thro’ dealers in all the 
leading centres. We want to make it possible for thousands 
of people in cities and towns which have not yet received a 
supply to secure the Scarfs in time for Christmas thro’ the 
U. S. mails, Secondly, we want to furnish a suggestion for 
Christmas giving to masculine buyers whose first thought 
is to buy something that is at once beautiful and in line 
with the fashionable demand of the moment. 
Nothing more exquisitely beautiful than Sefiorita Scarfs can be 
imagined. Filmy and light as a butterfly’s wing— giseming | like 
spun glass. Woven trom a fibre far softer and more lustrous than the costliest silks. 
Colors include white, ecru, black, pink, light blue, navy blue, —- a heliotrope, 
orange, champagne, golden brown, seal brown, cardinal, mode, 
Sefiorita Scarfs, 15 inches wide and 72 inches long, $i. 50; wiker cat longer ones, 
also fancy designs, $2.25 and $3. Figured design in one ¢ color or contrasting shades, $3. 
nclose your card with your order and we will send th postpaid direct to the 
recipient, to be ——— Christmas ee. Or we will con you the Scarf beautifully 


boxed for perso’ please state color and size desired, 
Samples and booklet sent on request. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company, Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio 























On Christmas Morning 


A man or boy sincerely appreciates a 
sensible gift. 


BZD 


“Tnitial” Suspenders 


will surely please them. Made of best silk 
and rubber, in latest color effects, with white 
calf leather tri ble tabs with 
initial on each. Made a highest grade of 
trade exclusively. Packed in appropriate 
individual boxes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

If not at your dealer's, send us $1.00, 
with initials desired, and we'll Express, prepaid, promptly. 
Order today. 


BOND MANFG. CO. 
Hauser & Weil, 3 and 5 West 19th St., cor. Sth Ave., New York City 





Loam Photeqraghy 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Earn From $20 to 


ae ter Three-Color Operators 
Per Want. Only college in the world where these 
Te years. professions are tones successfully. 








ssociation of Photo- 


Ph hh 








* Association ho Illinois, 
Terms easy po living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
in rite for catalogue, and 
spect/y course in which you are yee? 9001 


=} 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bisseli College of Photo- Effingham, Illinois. 
No saloons in Effingham. 























English Knockabout Hat $100 
A Sensible Christmas Gift 


Not a fad, but a st; a ‘stylish, servi serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
madeof genuine English Felt, 
with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
















Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it 
sure, All you need i is faithin yourself. If 
you think you’re going to amount to 
something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


















Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can be 
folded in a neat 
and compact roll without Smeeme. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Grery man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 














Four colors: — Black, Brown, Green and 

Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 

pala, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired, Satisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED 


Panama Hat Co. , 181 William St. , New York City 


WOMEN’S HANDS Ware ANp sort 


A million pairs of these women’s Lhe loves 
sold every year. Used in sweeping, clothes- 

’ hanging, tending 
furnace, etc.* 
Protects hands; 
Automobile Cuff 


tects 
Wrist, 2OC 
e pairs, prepaid, $1.00. 
Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 1214 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 


NEVER LEAKS 
NE 
VER SCRATCHES A_ plain, easily-understood volume for SPAN 
ALL who have not had the opportunity of 


ALWAYS WRITES 
Guaranteed for Ten Years learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
In order to introduce this wonderful pen, we will 257 Pages. aires no teacher. This 

send six pens for a week’s trial to any responsible great little boo! 
erson giving references. Let us send you a case. sent postpaid, for 6 0 Cents ’ 
We stand all the expense. (stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. Self Ta 

GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
616 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Est.1870. 4atow. Belle pl.,8t. Louis, Mo. 
a OR OUR ATTOR- 
URNED 


PATENT Y FEE RET Print Your Own 


Send sketch for free aes ., Patent Office records. Our Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of profit. All easy, — Syd Write for 
inventions wanted) and prizes forinventions. Patents advertised free. press catalog, type. 

Victor3. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) THE PRESS © 00. “Meriden, Connecticut 
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Sectional 


Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for an 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, ponies 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, tom- 

bine to make them the heeding 
Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, om ee by the 
manufacture of a single pos 
in large Santen, combined wi 

our modern methods of selling 
’ ? direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
> superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $1. OO PPAND UP 


Send for our latest Nepre s ape ‘0. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

THE C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office— Flatiron Bldg. 























in this for You 


The good carpenter looks for the above 
trade-mark — etched in the blade of 
every genuine 


Simonds Saw 


It guarantees the utmost in service and quality. 
The carpenter accepts that trade-mark as a far 
safer guide than his own judgment, however 
much he knows about saws. 

Remember that specially tempered Simonds 
Steel is used exclusively in Simonds Saws. 


At most dealers. Send for the free “‘ Simonds Guide"’ 
SIMONDS MFG. CO.,Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


Quality 


is the keynote of 














service. Coupled 
with originality and 

rompt delivery, 
it insures you ad- 
vertising illustra- 
tions and printing 
plates that will help 
you do more busi- 
ness. 


Barnes-Crosby 
Company 
make commercial 
photographs and 
drawings of every 
kind, and make 
printing plates 
(cuts) for every use. 

Write for free illus- 
trated booklet, telling 
how to order cuts. 

E. W. Houser, President 
215 Madison St. 
ticagoao 

Branch Offices in 15 

Principal Cities. 


Williams 


Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 








Shaving 


Stick 








Williams’ Shaving Stick yields a 
lather that keeps moist to the end of 
the shave. This means that your face 
won’t feel “‘scraped’’ after shaving. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury, Conn. 








The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. es spare time only. hree courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better yourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. 

Students and graduates 


everywhere. Full particulars 
and Payment Plan free. 


STUDY 
LAW 


Bui) ° 
Detroit, Mich 
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TREASON IN THE 
BODY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the corks of bottles, dust from the air, or 
even air bubbles. These “discoveries” 
have ranged the whole realm of unicellular 
life—bacilli, bacteria, spirilla, yeasts, 
moulds, protozoa—yet the overwhelming 
judgment of broad-minded and reputable 
experts the world over is the Scotch ver- 
dict of ‘‘not proven’’; and we are more 
and more coming to turn our attention to 
the other aspect of the problem—the fac- 
tors which cause or condition this isolation 
and assumption of autonomy on the part 
of the cells. 

This is not by any means to say that 
there is no causative organism, and that 
this will not some day be discovered. 
Human knowledge is a blind and short- 
sighted thing at best, and it may be that 
some invading cell, which, from its very 
similarity to the body cells, has escaped 
our search, will one day be discovered. Nor 
will the investigators diminish one whit of 
their vigor and enthusiasm on account: of 
their failure thus far. 

The most strikingly-suggestive proof of 
the native-born character of cancer comes 
from two of its biologic characters. The 
first is that its habit of beginning with a 
mass formation, rapidly deploying into 
columns and driving its way into the tis- 
sues in a ghastly flying wedge, is simply a 
perfect imitation and repetition of the 
method by which glands are formed during 
the development of the body. The flat, or 
epithelial, cells of the lining of the stomach, 
for instance, begin to pile up in a little 
swarm, or mass, elongate into a column, 
push their way down into the deeper tissue, 
and then hollow out in their interior to 
form a tubular gland. The only thing that 
cancer lacks is the last step of forming a 
tube, and thereby becoming a servant of 
the body instead of a parasite upon it. 

Nor is this process confined to our em- 
bryonic or prenatal existence. Take any 
gland which has cause to increase in size 
during adult life, as, for instance, the mam- 
mary gland, in preparation for lactation, 
and you will find massing columns and 
nests of cells pushing out into the sur- 
rounding tissue in all directions, in a way 
that is absolutely undistinguishable in its 
earlier stages from the formation of cancer. 
It is a fact of gruesome significance that 
the two organs—the mammary gland and 
the uterus— in which this process habitually 
takes place in adult life are the two most 
fatally liable to the attack of cancer. 

Another biologic character is even more 
striking and significant. A couple of years 
ago it was discovered by Murray and Bash- 
ford, of the English Imperial Cancer 
Research Commission, that the cells of 
cancer, in their swift and irregular repro- 
duction, showed an unexpected peculiarity. 
In the simplest form of reproduction, one 
cell cutting itself in two to make two new 
ones, known as mitosis, the change begins 
in the nucleus, or kernel. This kernel splits 
itself up into a series of threads or loops, 
known as the chromosomes, half of which 

o into each of the daughter cells. When, 

owever, sex is born and a male germ cell 
unites with a female germ cell to form a 
new organism, each cell proceeds, as the 
first step in the process, to get rid of half 
of these chromosomes, so that the new or- 
ganism has precisely the normal number of 
chromosomes, half of which are derived 
from the father and the other half from the 
mother germ cell. This, by the way, is the 
mechanical basis of heredity. 

It has been long known that the mitotic 
processes of cancer and the forming and 
dividing of the chromosomes were riotous 
and irregular, like the rest of its growth. 
But it was reserved for these investigators to 
discover the extraordinary fact that the 
majority of dividing and multiplying can- 
cer cells had, instead of the normal number 
of chromosomes, exactly half the quota. In 
other words, they had resumed the powers 
of the germ, or sexual, cells from which the 
entire y was originally built up, and 
were, like them, capable of an indefinite 
amount of multiplication and reproduc- 
tion. How extraordinary and limitless this 
— is may be seen from the fact that a 
ittle group of cancer cells grafted into a 
mouse to produce a Jensen tumor, from 
which a graft is again taken and trans- 
planted into another mouse, and so on, is 
capable, in a comparatively few genera- 
tions, of producing cancerous masses a 
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“T’ll give my boy a 


STEVENS 


I know he would rather have that than any- 
thing else in the world, and it’s a good thing 
for any boy to have—it will quicken his eye 
and judgment, and strengthen his nerve.’’ 





good. 


“It’s about time Dad got a 


because he loves the great out-doors. 
use it a lot and it will do him a world of 


WwW 


STEVENS 


He'll 


hy didn’t I think of this before ?’’ 





nerve, 


“Sister always did want_a 


STEVENS 


and why shouldn’t she have one?—it’s good 
exercise, and strengthensa girl’s character and 


The girl who knows how to handle 


a gun gains a quick eye, elastic step and 
easy grace, with her wits always about her.’’ 











“Uncle Joe will be delighted— it’s a 


STEVENS 


He’s a man that has handled a gun from 
boyhood. 
he said: ‘might as well stop right here — 
couldn’t get a better. 


When he first tried a ‘ Stevens’ 


sy? 





_. Send for Stevens 160-Page Free Catalogue, describing all Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, 
filled with valuable information for Sportsmen — 


And get Dan Beard’s “ 


cents for postage. 


Guns and Gunning,” all about the woods and camping, hunting and 


shooting, birds and small game. Sent prepaid 30 cents paper; 30 cents cloth, stamped in gilt. 


Most dealers sell Stevens firearms. 


prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 730 Grove Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 


If your dealer can’t supply you we'll ship direct express 


















GILBERT’S 


Invisible 


Heel Cushions 


Put Your Feet on Easy Street 
Relieve the jar on your spine and brain. 
Make walking a pleasure. No rubber 
to sweat the feet. No “stealthy tread.” 
. At shoe, drug 
and department stores or by mail, post- 
paid 50c. Be sure to get Gilbert’s. 
SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL 
by our /-inch Cushion. i 
to detect. Postpaid, $1.00. 
Booklet on Request 





E. T. GILBERT MFG. CO.,220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 













Se ae a er Pag 
A Fascinating ~“. 
Flyer for Boys 


\ 

Soars above three- and four-story 2 

buildings or skims along close to 

the ground, then, rising like a bird, ] 

soars slowly back to the operator. / 
’ 
‘ 


Rich’s Toy Air Ship | 
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we . 
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2” —the most wonderful toy of the 
age— boys never tire of it—the 
old folks will fly it for hours if 
they can get it away from the 


children. Well made; price, 50c, 
3 for $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Rich, the Air Ship Man 
Girard 


Sansas 





AGENT, 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces 


Saves coffee, 


for 50c. size, postpaid. 





POPULAR ELECTRICITY fic 


A non-technical, monthly electrical magazine for everybody, old 
or young. Gives the future Edisons their start. Intensely inter 
esting. Profusely illustrated. Tells all about the new discoveries 
and inventions. pecial —your choice of an electrical 
engine or electrical dictionary with each yearly subscription 
$1.00. Send for electrical premium catalog Agents wanted 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB. CO., Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WINSLOW’ 
wkates 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not. an experiment—it is a science 
We have been at the business for over fifty vears, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
orcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
cate “asf 84-86 Chambers St.,New York. 


free. Write for a copy. 
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8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 











The Great 
Holiday 
Gift. Will 
delight either 
man or wom- 
an — solves 
all Christmas 
perplexities — 
the CALORIS 
BOTTLE — the 
wonderful vacuum 
bottle that keeps 


liquids drinkably hot 
for twenty-four hours or 
cold for more than two days, without 


the aid of fireorice. Hasa wide range 
of usefulness in the bedroom, kitchen, 
nursery and sickroom. Particularly 
adapted to the use of travelers, motorists, 
yachtsmen, hunters and picnickers. 


Besides being the lowest in price the 


CALORIS 


Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. Best grade glass 
ever put in sucha bottle. No complica- 
ted parts—no chemicals—nothing to go 
wrong. Its convenience will surprise you. 


A Holiday Suggestion 
The $6.00 set of two wicker-covered pint 
bottles in a substantial fibroid case is par- 
ticularly recommended. Or, you can buy 
indioidual CALO RIS Bottles with. metal 
jackets, pints, $3 50 ; quarts, $5.50. Wicker 
covered, pints, $3.00 ; quarts, $4.50. 

Sent anywhere in the United States, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. If you’re not 
entirely satisfied, + ae money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Send for booklet. 


CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Whew! It'sHot” 
““Boo! It’s Cold”’ 


are expressions never heard 
in houses equipped with the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


Set the indicator at the desired 
degree, put on coal and this 
regulator will keep the tempera- 
ture uniform, insuring comfort, 
health and economy of fuel. 


With Time Attachment 


the temperature can be changed 
at any pre-determined time to the 
degree desired. 

Sold by the Wholesale and 
Retail Heating Trade every- 
where on a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 

Tliustrated booklet on request. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Secy., 
403 Phoenix, 
144 High 8t., 






















. Minn. 
606 Court &t., 


yracuse, N.Y. 
Instruments 








Boston, Maus. 8: 

BRASS BAN THE BEST 

pages full of illustraticns of Band and Or- 

chestra Instruments. If you want 

Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 

trial and ap- 

FROM bir inccusts 

endorsements 

and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 

lete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
struments taken in exchange. 


Let us send i our big new catalog of 312 
the best you must have a ‘“‘Lyon 
proval. See 
of leading players. New bands can also get better 
.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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thousand times the weight of the original 
mouse in which the tumor started. 

In short, cancer cells are obviously a 
small, isolated up of the body cells 
which in a ghastly fashion have found the 
fountain of tual youth, and can ride 
through and over the w-abiding citizens 
of the body-state with the primitive vigor 
r This brim ag h practical and 

is brings us to the most ical an 
important questions of the problem: What 
are the influences which condition this iso- 
lation and outlawry of the cells? What 
can we do to prevent or suppress the 
rebellion? To the first of these science can 
only return a tentative and ———— 
answer. The subject is beset with difficul- 
ties, chief among which is the fact that we 
are quite unable to produce the disease in 
ani , with the single exception of the 
Jensen’s tumors in mice referred to, nor is 
it transferred from one human being to 
another, so that we can make even an ap- 
proximate guess at the precise time at, or 
conditions under, which the process n. 

Many theories have advanced, but 
most investigators who have studied the 
problem in a broad-minded spirit are com- 
pee to agree to this extent: 

irst of all, that one of the most power- 
ful influences conditioning this isolation 
and revolt of the cells is age—both of the 
individual and of the organ concerned. 
Not only does far the heaviest cancer mor- 
tality fall between the ages of forty-five 
and sixty, but the organs most uently 
and severely attacked are those which be- 
tween these years are beginning to lose 
their function and waste away. First and 
most striking, the mammary gland and the 
uterus in women, and the shriveling lips and 
tongue of elderly men. To put it meta- 
phorically, the mammary gland and the 
uterus, after the change of life, the lip, 
after the decay of the teeth, have done their 
work, outlived their usefulness, and are 
being placed upon a starvation pension 
by a grateful country. Nineteen out of 
twenty accept the situation without pro- 
test and sink slowly to a mere vegetative 
state of existence, but, in the twentieth, 
some little knot of cells rebel, revert to an 
ancestral power of breeding rapidly to 
escape extinction, begin to make ravages, 
and cancer is born. 

The age-preferences are well marked. 
Cancer is emphatically a disease of senility, 
of age; but, as Roger Williams has pointed 
out in his admirable monograph, not of 
“‘completed”’ senility. 

To express it in percentages, barely 
twenty per cent. of the cases occur before 
forty years of age, sixty per cent. between 
forty and sixty, and twenty per cent. be- 
tween sixty and eighty. ‘Thus the early 
period of decline, the transition stage be- 
tween full functional vigor and declared 
atrophy (wasting) of the glands, is clearly 
the period of greatest danger; precisel 
the period in which the gland cells, thoug 
pag | their function—and income—have 
still the strength to inaugurate a rebellion, 
and a sufficient supply of the sinews of war, 
either in their own possession or within 
easy striking distance in the tissues about 
them, to make it successful. 

Not less than sixty-five to seventy-five 
per cent. of all cancers in women occur in 
atrophied organs. 

A rather alluring suggestion was made 
by Cohnheim, years ago, that cancers 
might be due to the sudden resumption of 
growth on the part of islands or rests of 
embryonic tissue, left scattered about in 
various parts of the body. But these are 
now believed to play but a small part, if 
indeed any, in the production of true cancer. 

inally, what can be done to prevent 
or cure this grotesque yet deadly process? 
So far as it is conditioned by age, it is, of 
course, obvious that little can be done, for 
not even the most radical vivisector would 
propose preventing in any way as large a 
propertion as possible of the human race 
om reaching fifty and sixty, or even 
seventy years, to avoid the barely six per 
cent. liability to cancer after forty-five. 

As regards the influence of chronicinflam- 
mations and irritation, much can be done, 
and here is our most hopeful field for pre- 
vention. Warts-and birthmarks that are 
in any way subject to pressure or friction 
from clothing or movements should be 
promptly removed, as both show a dis- 
tinctly ter tendency than normal tissue 
to develop into cancer. Cracks, fissures, 
chafes and ulcers of all sorts, especiall 
about the lips, tongue, mammary gland, 
uterus and rectum, should be early and 
aseptically dealt with. Jagged remnants 













See that you Look for 
ad this Trade-mark 
Face 


Package. 


Safety Razor 


| 


With 


I2 Blades 


Buy the ‘‘ EVER-READY'"' Safety 
Razor, boxed for $1. 
with 4g bn Ly nickeled 
safety me, le and stropper. 
teed BEST of all safety 
razors:— Not only because of the 
great saving, but mainly because 
of the superior ving. 
At dealers everywhere, or sent 
direct from the makers—$1.00. 
Extra“ EVER-READY ” blades 10 for 50¢ 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 



















Four volumes, 2,000 pages, 
7x 10 inches; 1,500 illus- 
trations, tables, etc.; bound 
\ in half morocco. 
\ Knowledge of drawing 
has given many young 
men opportunities to gain 
high salaried positions of 
responsibility and trust. That knowledge can 
be obtained in this Cyclopedia which we offer at 


Less Than Half Price 


Sent free for 5 days’ examination, express prepaid, if you 
mention the name of your employerand occupation. Terms: 


$2.00 down and $2.00 a month, if you keep the books; other- 
wise notify us to send for the books at our expense. Special 
price $9.80. price $20.00. 

A Few of the Subjects 


Mechanical, Architectural, Perspective, Promatate, 


Sheet Metal Work ices 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U.8.A. 
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SANITARY - 
HEALTHFUL : WARM : 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 

and thick quilts should never be put upon the 

. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 

ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. ‘aper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
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Reflects Post Cards 


Shows pictures on a sheet in natural 
magnified 160 times. =m, 
Nothing more popeseriate could be selected as 


a Christmas Gift for boy or girl. The whole 
family joins in this instructive, wholesome 
amusement. The hours from dusk to bed-time 
can be happily spent etc | amusing pictures 
from comic papers, scenes from distant lands 
clipped from newspapers and magazines, and 
photos and kodak pictures of friends and relatives, 

The LITTLeBUCKEYe Post Card Projector 
is a perfect scientific instrument with a strong, 
ground lens and powerful reflector that projects 
and magnifies any article or picture that is 
placed in the holder. 

In Three Sizes 

With 1—50c.p. light, groundlens. . . . . $5.00 

With 2—50c.p. lights, ground lens . . . . 7.50 

With 2—50 c.p. frosted lights, extra strong lens, 10.00 

In ordering state whether for gas or electricity. All lamps 
and connections are supplied free. For homes without gas 
or electricity, we furnish a machine with acetylene genera- 
tor, ordinary carbide used, same prices as above. 

We pay express charges to any point in the U.S. To 
Canada and Mexico, add §1 for extra express and import 
duty. Send for Booklet ‘*S."’ 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Manufacturers of Instruments for Scientific and 


WTO: 
Fiyeglasses 


On and off with one hand. 


That’s convenience for you! And 
its simplicity will surprise you. 

If any <yesiass can be made to 
fit you, a Shur-On can. If other 
kinds can’t, a Shur-On may. 
~ the better opticians every- 

** Beware of imitations 

“Shur-On"’ stamped on every mounting. 
Consideran effort to substitute an imposition. 
Send today for valuable book FREE 

B. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 
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\ SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
) Toys, Games and Musical 
\ Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 

















Persons desiring every assurance 
of security for their money, together 
with a profitable rate of interest, can 








All Safety 


Including all double-edged b! espe- 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

li blades. We sterilize, arpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 





kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than hing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn betweer sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1,00. 

Also mak@ the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 








F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 
\_ Wattdiow Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHE KOdHE 44 


41 — Gives soft,mellow light. Absolutely 
osive. Odorless. 


safe, non-exp 
Especially desirable in homes where 
there are children or cases of illness. 
ecommended by physicians and 
nurses. Box of li sufficient for 
two months’ lighting 10c. 3 boxes 25c. 
Sent id on receipt of price. Big chance 


‘or mts. Send 10c. for outfit and terms. 
HOME SPECIALTY CO, Dept. 8, Newark, N.J. 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
10 days. 2 nickel plated 
At haberdash 


refunded if returned 0 
20c., 2 gold plated 30c. 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bidg., New York City. 













One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


yx. iow COTTON GROWS 


Za We will send you a perfect, large, 

fluffy cotton boll just as it grows, 

+. _) complete with all the locks seeds. 

S & An interesting object lesson—a 

) novel Christmas Decoration. Price 
BA each 10c; three for 25c. 








DIXIE PLANTATION Co. 
P. 0. Box 89, Dallas, Texas 


Nothing will please the boys better 
than a Stamp Album or a few 
Stamps. 150 different foreign, 10c ; 500 better . $1.00 ; 1000 varie- 
ties, fine, $3.00. Complete list and 2 un Pictorial Stamps free. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 44 Washington Building, Boston 














Have the Light Just 
Where You Want It 


You should have it where it’s best 


7 es whether at the library table, at 
A ) alba or resting in the easy chair after 
the day’s work. The light is never right 
from a fixture. You know that. With the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


u suit the light to your position instead of your 
Yesition to the light. It saves your eyes and it sayes 
ight bills. The stand is extensible from 2% to 5 feet 
from floor or table. The arm adjusts to any angle, and 
the shade likewise, all at a touch of the finger. It is 
strongly made in heavy brass with rosewood finished 
base and will last for years. Has separable connecting 
plug and 10 feet silk cord. It will be used every even- 
ing by some member of the family, which makes it 


An Ideal Xmas Gift orWome 


or Woman 

For sale by electrical supply dealers, 
everywhere. If your electrician or fix- 
ture house cannot furnish you the 
BADGER—accept no imitations — 
send us bis name, and the price— 
$5.00—and the complete Lamp 
Stand, ready for the turning 
on of the current, will be 
shipped you immediately, 
express prepaid. 
Just the for, 
Christmas 
for home or office. 

Vote-Berger Co. 
21 Cargill St., La Crosse, Wis, 
Also makers of the TWO- 
BALL Cord Adjuster, for 
Incandescent Drop Lig! 






















What’s a Few Cents 


compared with common 

sense in buying and using 

a hot water bottle? For 

a few cents you can get 

one not fit to lend your 
enemy. With common 
Sense you can get 


Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 
Hot Water Bottle 


that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead of g@ 
irritates, soft as a pillow @ 

to lie on, best quality of XJ 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted fora year. 








By buttoning the two ends to- 
ther see what S poten 

| wd it makes for feet, 
what a perfect form for threat 
treubles or to stand next to 
It is the most com- 
ctical Het 


— 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 11 im., 3 qts., $2.00. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. Rubber Cata. FREE. 


C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass, 




















hy pe A SAVINGS ACCOUNT ay 
t'J| opened with One Dollar or more |[ 
f¥4| makes a most acceptable 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to children, relatives or friends. 
We especiall. small ac- 


counts on which we pay four 
cent i t, comp 





“ys 


Bi4| per 
a) wien a year. 


a tecie'tp seumel tober 
pass speci: te) 
elopes and m with 
your cards, so that they will be 
received on Christmas morning. 
Send for our free booklet ‘* M’’ explain: 
ing our system of Banking by mail. 


aa 






























Mount your own 
trophies, snch as birds and animals. 


N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2M, Omaha, Neb. 
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Own Your Own Cigar Store 


of teeth should be removed, all suppura- 
tive processes of the gums antiseptically 
treated, and the whole mouth-parts kept 
in a thoroughly aseptic condition. 
Thorough and conscientious attention to 
this sort of surgical toilet work is not onl 


valuable for its preventive effect—whic 
is considerable—but also use it will 
insure the bringing under com t ob- 


servation at the earliest possible moment 
of the beginnings of true cancer. 

For the disease itself, after it has once 
Saltic,:eff tna renaly-anghel Bae 

itic, but one remedy—capi ish- 
ment. ot ana | with the sobs is worse 
than useless. astes, caustics, X-rays, 
trypsin, radium—all are fatally defective, 
because they suppress a symptom only 
and leave the cause untouched. Only in 
one form of surface cancer, the so-called 
flat-celled or rodent ulcer, which has little 
or no tendency to form spore cells and at- 
tack the deeper organs, are they effective. 

Nothing is easier and nothing more idle 
than to destroy and break down cells which 
have actually become cancerous; but so 
long as there remains in the body a yo 
nest, or even cell, of the organ in which the 
revolt started, so long the life of the patient 


isin danger. * 

Absolutely the only remedy which is of 
the slightest value is complete removal 
with the knife. The one superiority of the 
knife, shudder as we may at the name of 
it, over every other means of removal lies 
solely in this fact, that with it can be re- 
moved not merely the actual cancer, but 
the entire gland or group of surrounding 
cells in which this malignant, parricidal 
change has begun to occur. 

The modern radical operations for cancer 
take not merely the tumor, but the entire 
diseased breast, for instance, and all the 
lymph glands into which it drains, clear u 
to the armpit, with the muscles beneat 
it down to the ribs. Where this is done 
early enough the disease does not recur. 
Such radical and complete amputation of 
an organ or region as this is possible in 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
eases if seen reasonably early. 

With watchfulness and courage, our atti- 
tude toward the cancer problem is one of 
hopeful confidence. 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 15) 


she felt so greatly refreshed that her high 
ood humor would not suffer her to be 
eeply resentful against him for this second 
failure. ‘‘ No matter,” reflected she. ‘‘He 
might have suspected me if I’d done any- 
thing so revolutionary as appear at tom 
fast. I'll make my beginning at lunch.” 

She was now striving, with some success, 
to think of him as a tyrant whom she, luck- 
less martyr, must cajole. ‘I’m going the 
way of all the married women,” th t 
she. ‘‘They soon find there’s no honorable 
way to get their rights from their masters, 
find they simply have to degrade them- 
selves.”’ Yes, he was forcing her to de- 
grade herself, to simulate affection when 
the reverse was in her heart. Well, she 
would make him pay dearly for it—some 
day. Meanwhile she must gain her point. 
“Tf I don’t I’d better not have married. 
To be Mrs. is something, but not much if 
I’m the creature of his whims.” 

She put off lunch nearly an hour; but 
he did not come, did not reappear until 
dinner was waiting. ‘I’ve been over to 
town,” he explained, “‘doing a lot of tele- 
pra ing that was nec ” He was in 

igh irits, delighted with himself, volubl 
boastful; so full of animal health and life 
and of joy in the prospect of food and sleep 
that mental worries were as foreign to him 
as to the wild geese flying overhead. 

He sniffed the air in which the odor of 
po: pape pe igs yom eA —_ the 
odor of the pines. ‘‘If they don’t hurry u 

i og cad he, “I'll aw § in and eat of 
the stove. We used to at home sometimes. 


It’s great fun.” 
She smiled tolerantly. “I’ve missed 
you,” said she, and she was telling herself 
rece & S literal truth was 
the quintessence of hypocritical cajolery. 
“You might have taken me along.” 

He gave her a look. “Oh,” 


puzzled 
he, , “you've been thinking 
over what I said.” 








They are. 
knew that the cigars themselves would bring us frequent re-orders for them. 


Only one chest will be sent to each customer. Su’ 
50 or $7.00 100,—the regular prices. 
preference for Fight, i i 
You are 
well 





636 Water Street 


Otherwise we would lose money by sending the chest unless we 


It costs you at least double to buy cigars two or three at a time. 
hand cigars by the box dry up and get rancid. So when we say “Own your 
own cigar store,” we mean we want you to have the only chest on the market that 
will keep cigars in perfect condition without constant attention. 

Sargent’s Patent Cigar Chest is made of fine grained wood, “Mission style,” lined 
With plate glass and porcelain, has heavy lock and hinge and holds over 100 cigars. 


This chest is yours whether you order more cigars or not. 
cigars good enough for you to re-order, otherwise we lose. 


$3.50 by check, money order or registered lettes 
medium or dark cigars, and we'll send chest and 50 cigars at once, by express. 


We're taking all the chances. 
fault with your purchase, send 
protected C. O. D. express, and we'll return your money without question. 


If you want to know who we are, ask any Bank in Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY 
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Put this Sargent Patent Cigar 
Chest in your Home or Office. 
Then buy cigars by the box. 


And Be Your Own Dealer 
50 Sargent’s Perfectos 


(regular price $3.50) 


One Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 


(regular price $5.00) 


$350 FOR 


— = BOTH 


When we offer to send you for 
$3.50 aSargent Patent CigarChest 
and 50 Sargent Perfectos, you may 
ask “Can the cigars be good >” 








On the other 


It's up to us to make the 


t orders for Sargent’s Perfectos will be filled at $3.50 per 
, state your 


If you find any real or fancied 
back chest and remaining cigars 





Bridgeport, Conn. 











Strep Your Double-Edged Blades with 
the Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged safety razor blades 
better than new, improves new blades, and 
insures a perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 


Ask your 
dealer for 
the Rundel. 
Accept no 
substitutes. 
If your dealer won't 
supply you, write us. 
Ilustrated folder free. 
Discounts to trade. 
RUNDEL SALES CO. 
700 Central Bldg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





— 


YOUNG MEN 





Wanted to learn et gs 
Graduates assisted. School 
36 years old. Has railroad 
wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Mustrated booklet free. Write today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














A CLEAN PIPE eee 
AT LAST TRY IT oxy 


The Freeman Pipe ’ 
> will not Clog or Slug. < 
Ss 





saliva 
Change 
cotton when saturated, 
thus the entire pipe is kept 
dry. Weplease youcrreturn 
” your money. 3% in. bent or 
ra” straight rubber bit, French briar 
$1. Same in second quality, Sécts., 
postpaid. With amber bit, silver 
mounted, in case, §5. Orders filled 
REFERENCE: First State Bank 


ptly. Booklet free. ‘f 
FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First 8t., PETOSKEY, MICH. 














MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


Stop.fordertino— ae 


Key 
to 
You are no greater i 
* than your memory. Easy, increases 
income ; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business, studies, conversation ; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicage 








Success 





PATENTS scot es 


Est. 47 years. Box C, Washi 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
work. Terms moderate. 


Booklet Free. Write us. 





ur 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 





fr: PATENTS that PROTECT 
R 











BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$x Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 


Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. 


Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 


adapted for the most expert play. 
or mounted on legs or stand. 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On yeoeint of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, 


and we will refund 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


money. Write today for catalogue. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


15 D STREET, 
We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See BR. R. Signs 
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Fish the Button-and Rest 


<> Our Booklet tells you 
a *) about real chair 
comfort at a 

small price. 
Don’t buy 
until you 
see it. 












Foot rest 
Slides back 





Send for 
FREE se 
‘‘A Revelation in Comfort,’’ 


Booklet, containing 85 designs from 


$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 


chair like the 
?? Morris Chair 


66 
Royal. ce 


By simply pushing a button you 
can place the back at any of the 
nine comfortable and restful in- 
clinations, moving the back either up or 
down—no rod to fall out, no getting up to 
change the back. Made with or without 
foot rest. 200,000 nowin use. You can tell 
a ‘‘Royal”’ by the push button and bythe 
trade markand guaranteeonevery chair. 

Deep, luxurious springs, upholstered in fabric 
or leather or made with loose cushions, 

An ideal gift fora man or woman. Sold by 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will 
ship you direct. Send for booklet today. 


Royal Chair Co., Dept. B, Sturgis, Mich. 





























Monograms 


of every description for Fobs, Purses, 
etc. — the smart, up-to-date jewelry 
for discriminating people. Hand- 
some 2-letter monogram in rich gold 
filled or sterling silver, 75 
cents. See No. 2i. 
FOBS of finest, all silk gros- 
grain with or without safety 
attachment and 3-letter mono- 
gram in sterling silver or gold filled, 
$4.00. Gold front $5.75, solid goid $9.75. 
No. 21 ILK FOBS with two letter 
¥ monogram, see No. 21,$1.25 
—$1.75—§3.75 in solid gold. 
Add 75 cents if safety attach- 
ment is desired. 
LEATHER FOBS of iinest 
Russian Calfskin with 2 letter 
monogram in sterling silver or gold 
filled $1.00. Gold front $1.50. Solid 
gold $3.50. See No. 2100. 
20-Year Watch, Only $7.50 
Thinnest model—Pinest 7-jewel 
movement made. 12 or 16 and Osize. 
Guaranteed for 20 years. Keptin 
repair 5 years by written guaran- 
tee. Models for men and women, 
easily worth $12. 
SPECIAL ~~ 14 karat solid gold 
case with 15 jewels, perfect time 
piece, $19.25. Reg. price $27.50. 
4 Gold Scarf in medium 
weight $1.25. Heavy weight $1.75. 





No. 9525 


No. 2100 0. 9 
erling Monogram FREE. See No. 19. Any $4.00 in Sterling 


$1.00inSt 
Silver or Gol 
Filled ; inGold 
Front$1.50,etc. check or siamps. Every article 
sent under an absolute guarantee. Write for free catalogue today. 


Lymar Monogram Jewelry Co.,Dept.17, Lyman Block, Muskegon, Mich. 


Silver or Gold 
Filled ; $5.75 in 
Gold Front, etc. 


article sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of money order, «lraft, 





% for your Savings 


if invested in our GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
having back of them, as security, over 
$2,000,000 of improved City Real Estate 
First Mortgages, placed with the Ger- 
mania Bank of this city as Trustee for Depositors. 18 
years without a dollar's loss to patrons is our record. 
Write for “Sulky Dollar” Booklet. 
Georgia State Savings Assn., 175 York St., Savannah, Ga. 


° Shoe Polisher 


and Cleaner 


INDISPENSABLE in any house or 
Office. Dealers and Male 
and Female Agents sell them $? 50 
on sight, or to you direct for e 
30 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Gem Mansfacturing Co., Portchester, N.Y. 


EW LIGHT, Incandescent 
KEROSENE OIL BURNER 
Fits any lamp, gives 3 times light, costs 1-6 oil,1-5 
gas, 1-10 electricity. Everyone likes it. Agents 
wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 3. 
U.S.A. LIGHT COMPANY,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PAST 
Send us 5c, stamps, for large catalogue of plays, wigs 


& : 
and Make-Up material, and ‘*The Art of Making Up."’ 


\7® THE TRADEMORE CO., Dept. S, Toledo, 0. 

















PRESENT 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 


booklet. HENRY 8. LOTZ 

313 Third Ave., New York 
Dutch Bald Wig, 50c; Chin Whiskers on Gauze, 
35c ; Wax Nose, 15c; Grease Paint, 15c; Entire Outfit $1. 
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This was disconcerting; but she con- 
trived to smile with winning frankness. 
“Yes,” replied she. ‘I’ve been very 
wrong, I see.” She felt proud of the adroit- 
ness of this—an exact truth, yet wholly 
misleading. 

His expression told her that he was con- 
gratulating himself on his wisdom and 
success in having given her a sharp talking 
to; that he was thinking it had brought her 
to her senses, had restored her respect for 
him, had opened the bef for her love for 
him to begin to show itself—that love which 
he so firmly believed in, egotist that he 
was! Could anything be more infuriat- 
ing? Yet—after all, what difference did it 
make, so long as he yielded? And once 
she had him enthralled, then—ah, yes — 
then! Meanwhile she must remember 
that the first principle of successful decep- 
tion is self-deception, and must try to con- 
vince herself that she was what she was 
pretending to be. 

Dinner was served, and he fell to like a 
harvest hand. As he had the habit, when 
he was very hungry, of stuffing his mouth 
far too full for speech, she was free to 
carry out her little program of encourag- 
ing talk and action. As she advanced 
from hesitating compliment to flattery, to 
admiring glances, to lingering look, she mar- 
veled at her facility. ‘‘I suppose ages and 
ages of dreadful necessity have made it 
second nature to every woman, even the 
best of us,” reflected she. If he weren’t a 
handsome, superior man she might be 
finding it more difficult; also, no doubt the 
surroundings, so romantic, so fitting as a 
background for his ruggedness, were help- 
ing her to dexterity and even enthusi&sm. 

It was amusing, how she deceived her- 
self—for the harmless self-deceptions of us 
chronic mummers are always amusing. 
The fact was, this melting and inviting 
mood had far more of nature and sincerit 
in it than there had been in her icy aloof- 
ness. Icy aloofness, except in the heroines 
of aristocratic novels, is a state of mind 
compatible only with extreme stupidity or 
with some one of those organic diseases 
that scur the disposition. Never had she 
been in such health as in that camp, never 
so buoyant, never had merely being alive 
been so deliciously intoxicating; the scratch 
he had made on her throat had healed 
in twenty-four hours, had all but dis- 
appeared in seventy-two. Never had she 
known to such a degree what a delight 
health can be, the sense of its eagerness to 
bring to the mind all the glorious pleasures 
of the senses. Whatever disinclination she 
had toward him was altogether a prompt- 
ing of class education; now that she had 
let down the bars and released feeling she 
was in heart glad he was there with her, 
glad he was “‘such a man of a man.” 

The guides made a huge fire down by 
the shore, and left them alone. They sat 
by it until nearly ten o’clock, he talking 
incessantly; her overtures had roused in 
him the desire to please, and, instead of 
the usual monologue of egotism and rant, 
he poured out poetry, eloquence, sense and 
humorous shrewdness. ad he been far 
less the unusual, the great man, she would 
still have listened with a sense of delight, 
for in her mood that night his penetrating 
voice, which, in other moods, she found as 
insupportable as a needle-pointed goad, 
harmonized with the t, starry sky and 
the mysterious, eery shadows of forest and 
mountain and lake-close round their huge, 
bright fire. Asthey rose to go in up came the 
moon—a broad, benevolent, encouraging 
face, the face of amatchmaker. Craig put 
his arm round Margaret. She trembled and 
thrilled. 

“Do you know what that moon’s say- 
ing?’’ asked he. In his voice was that 
exquisite tone that enabled him to make 
even commonplaces lift great audiences to 
their feet to cheer him wildly. 

She lifted soft, shining eyes to his. 
‘*What?’’ she inquired under her breath. 
She had forgotten her schemes, her resent- 
ments, her make-believe of every kind. 
‘“What—Joshua?”’ she repeated. 

“Tt’s saying: ‘Hurry up, you silly 
children, down there!i Don’t you know 
that life is a minute and youth a second?’”’ 
And now both his arms were round her 
and one of her hands lay upon his shoulder. 

“‘Life a minute—youth a second,” she 
murmured. 

‘**Do you think I’d scratch you horribly 
if I kissed you— Rita?” 

She lowered her eyes but not her face. 
“You might try—Josh.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Magazine for Boys 


Join the big army of 125,000 boys whose 
closest friend is ‘‘The American Boy” and 
who eagerly watch, each month, until it arrives, 
These boys get the latest word about the sea- 

sonable sports and games, and the newest ideas in 
photography, collecting, etc.; they are anxious for the 
stories and all the other good things found in every issue of 


The American Boy 


You, too, will find amusement and instruction in its pages. 
Its clean, interesting Fiction, its inspiring Biography and 
History, its popular departments of Mechanics, Electricity, 
Science, etc., combine to make it a safe, ideal magazine, 
approved by all fathers and mothers. From cover to 

cover, it’s all boy. See your parents about it and 
send NOW -—start with the next issue. 

A year’s subscription to “The American Boy” 
is the best investment you can make. Twelve 


© magazines— more than 300 pages of 
solid entertainment —for $1.00. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


95 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich, 





































poe “‘A sweep of the hand sets it spinning” === 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball-bearing Top” 


The youngest child It will spin for five 
can spin it for there is minutes. Each top 
no winding. Beautiful- packed in Box with 6 
ly Nickeled. Nothing colored disks. A 
to wear out. Rubber touch of the finger 
Tire prevents injury while top is spinnin; 
to fingers or _makes beautifu 


Practice Makes 
Perfect. 


ELECTRICITY is a sci- 
ence which must be taught 
PRACTICALLY to be of 
any use as an earning 
power. We teach our stu- 
dents through the actual 
continual handling of tools 
and machinery. e teach 


Electricity Only 










furniture, color com- 4 
Buy of binations. Day and evening courses. In- 
¢ Send dividual instruction. School 
your or us and equipment open for in- 
spection. 
fase AN & West 25c. Write or call for Catalogue E. 
DENISON MFG. CO. New York City New York Electrical Trade School 











39 West 17th St., New York 


WORK & PLAY 


OUTFIT of the best kindergarten and educational games and 
occupations with full directions by a practical educator. Pro- 
vides educational work and play for year or more for children 
from 3 to 6 years of age. Tear this out now, think about it 
later. Send us your name and address, with §5.00, and com- 
plete outfit with lessons of instructions will be shipped you 
PREPAID, or write for fuller details. 


The HARRIS CO., Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


SHORTHAND 
| IN 30 DAYS 


labic System — written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ‘*‘ ruled lines ’’—no ‘‘ shading'’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Opi, Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Write Today 


We havea booklet that ought to 
be in the hands of every man or 
woman who is interested in a 
profitable investment for savings. 

We pay 6 per cent. 

on Time Deposits. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


$25 0° 
Per Wee 











IF YOU EARN LESS 
I can HELP od Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 








ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my Prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of ¢ pondence ii ion, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo. H. Powell, 1116 Metropolitan Annex. N.Y. 































STRATE-UP 


For man, woman and child. 
Breathing. ightens 
poe gh gy ggg my 
height, weight and chest (not bust) 
measure, and state if male or fe-_ 
male. Price, $2. Write for booklet. 


Strate-Up Health Brace Co. 
Agents Wanted. Cincinnati, O. 
























































TYPEWRITERS .:::; 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 


Prpewel < faaperiaw 92-04 Lake Ge Chics D. 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER! 
100 NameCards 20c fio8i2:s:s cutis. 


Old English, Scri 
Gothic Type. Orders in by De 19, egeompenied by 20c, delivered 
P TING CO., -» Cleveland, 








TERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 











MONEY IN POULTRY for Xmas. MARTIN hio. 

Our booklet ‘* True Grit’’ will give you valu- 
able information on th: care and management ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
of poultry. It tells about the nature, purpose EARN $ 1Q0 a week. Send for 


25 $ 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
B, P.O. E. 


state | IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE | iirnnaine. 


Represents the most radical departure in the art of Pipe construction since the discovery of the “WEED,” 
As it differs in appearance and principle, so it excels in efficiency. Par Excellence for House, and Street. 
For a Long or Short Smoke. For a Clean, Sweet, Dry, Enjoyable Smoke. For 
Automob » Yacht in High Winds; onal at their desks, 
without spilling a particle of ashes or fire. Can be taken directly from the moutt. 
(lighted) and placed in the pocket with absolute safety. 
Just What Every Pipe Smoker Has Wished For. 

Antiseptic Wick in aluminum cartridge shell absorbs all saliva and nicotine. 
Bowl made of select French Briar. Stem in one piece of Vulcanized rubber. 
Send $1 and we will mail you the Pipe with 1 doz. antiseptic cartridges postpaid. 
WIZARD PATENT DEVELOPING CO., 129 West 31st Street, New York. 


Correspondence with dealers and agents solicited. 


and necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and 
how to make them do well and pay. We'll 
send it te you PREE on request. Address 


= T i) LE CO, 
“" Box 217, N. Wayne 8t., Piqua, Ohio 
































































































Your Christmas 
Money 


ITHIN the next few weeks about 400,000 
subscriptions for ‘THE SaTuRDAY EVENING 

Post and ‘THE Lapigs’ Home Journat will expire. 
Most of these will be renewed. We want to engage 
representatives, either men or women, all over the 
country to look after this business for us and to send 
new orders. For the work we will pay a liberal 
weekly salary and an extra commission on each order. 





























The work is pleasant, throwing one in contact with the 
best people in the community, and it can be carried on in 
leisure hours. No previous experience is necessary, no 
guarantee is required and there is no expense to you. Simply 
a definite payment for work, concerning which we will give 
you all necessary instructions. 


A line of inquiry will bring full in- 
formation and everything necessary 


Circulation Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



































O enjoy the exhilaration of speed, with physical comfort 

and mental assurance of safety, is one of the many 
privileges of Oldsmobile owners. Perfect spring suspension 
and shock-absorber equipment insure comfort. Strength-for- 
emergency construction insures safety. 
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It is also the privilege of the Oldsmobile owner to drive a 
silent car, of easy control and beautiful design; a car just 
as ready for a cross-country run as for a boulevard parade. 
For ten years the Oldsmobile has been a known quantity— 
for ten years performance has always equalled promise— 
and the 1909 car is no exception. Four-cylinder touring 
car or roadster $2750. Six-cylinder cars $4200. Details 
sent on request. 


Menber decision sO DS MOTOR WORKS Olismatile, Co 


Licensed Automobile ‘ 
. . 80 King Street East, 
Manufacturers Lansing, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 














